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PREFACE 


Jesus performed many other signs in the presence of his disciples, which are not recorded 
in this book. But these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son 
of God, and that by believing you may have life in his name. 

—John 20:30-31, NIV 

A disciple of Jesus two thousand years ago had a lifetime to reflect on the greatest love 
he had ever known. His teacher, Messiah, and friend, who called him and his brother James to 
leave their fishing nets and follow his call, was the one who cherished and loved him. Some 
traditions say John was the beloved disciple. Then everything changed, Jesus was tortured and 
put to death in one of the most cruel and inhumane ways known: crucifixion on a Roman cross. 
John must have felt his life had collapsed beneath him with the pain of this devastating loss. But 
that was not the end of the story, with Jesus, suffering and death is never the end. 

I pray by God’s Spirit that what may develop out of this thesis-project will bring life and 
hope to those who have concluded that God has nothing relevant to say to them in their pain. 
Jesus is present with them, and desires more than anything to walk with them, and us, through 
the endless years of pain in authentic ways that seem impossible to believe or understand. In 
John, we have a faithful pastor and friend, having learned to live and love through his own 
suffering by trusting in Jesus alone. John wanted others to know this life-changing love as he did. 
Inspired and moved by Jesus’ life-giving Spirit, he put pen to scroll so all might believe. In doing 


so, he echoed the opening words from the book of Genesis: “In the beginning...” 


vi 


ABSTRACT 


This thesis-project is intended to develop a pastoral theology of suffering based on The 
Gospel of John. Deeper intimacy with Christ is possible, despite the common reaction in painful 
circumstances to pull away from God. Prayer and communion with God within our soul and 
interior life develops as we are seen as the beloved of Christ and view ourselves in that light. The 
contents include a survey, literature review, theological framework, and seminar series for 


further engagement with the topic. 


vil 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE MINISTRY PROBLEM IN CONTEXT 
When...G.K. Chesterton spoke of “the furious love of God,” he was referencing the 
enormous vitality and strength of the God of Jesus seeking union with us. 
—Brennan Manning, The Furious Longing of God 
Introduction 

The problem of suffering in the world today encompasses numerous perspectives from 
various world religions to post-Christian secular society. Douglas John Hall writes in God & 
Human Suffering: An Exercise in the Theology of the Cross: “God... and human suffering! 
Perhaps the most difficult combination of words in the Christian vocabulary—in the human 
vocabulary!”! The reality raises endless questions and speculation about God’s perceived lack of 
involvement and action within the church and outside of the stained-glass sanctuaries. Ridiculous 
religious cliches are carelessly bandied about, such as: ““God needed another angel,” at the death 
of a child, or “It is beyond our understanding; we’ ve just got to read the Bible and trust God’s 
will,” or “They’re in a much better place.” These responses, which pastors have heard good 
Christian people in the church say in situations of grief and death, seem cold-hearted and 
bloodless at best. Even somewhat reasonable answers offered to these complicated questions 
often provide more cold comfort than actual comfort after a devastating experience, such as the 
death of a spouse, child, friend, or parent. 

Additional layers of complexity in faith and belief arise when a person is involved in an 
accident or becomes ill with some disease, and at times it appears God intervenes and saves 


someone who walks away without a scratch from a fiery car crash. This appears to be a miracle, 





1. Douglas John Hall, God & Human Suffering: An Exercise in the Theology of the Cross (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1986), 13. 


while another person dies in a minor accident. Pastors have prayed for many individuals in the 
hospital with dreaded diseases, and some have made a full recovery, while others have not. Why 
does it seem God answers certain prayers with healing, and in other situations, He seems to be 
completely silent and unresponsive, as if one person mattered more to Him, while another did 
not receive the healing that was also prayed for in faith. 

The process through which individuals synthesize personal experiences of suffering and 
death, as well as acts of terrorism, violence, suicide, and mass shootings that are rampant in our 
society, affects human beings in devastating ways and brings accusatory questions to the 
forefront of grief: Is God dead? Does God care? Why does He not intervene to prevent such 
awful tragedies from happening if He is a loving, caring, God? In the horror of suffering, it can 
be extremely difficult to offer perspectives that help others view how God works and moves 
within human lives and the world. John Stott writes of this difficult problem: “The fact of 
suffering undoubtedly constitutes the single greatest challenge to the Christian faith, and has 
been in every generation.’ As a pastor in a small New England town, I see these painful realities 
and minister to those who live them every day. 

Not surprisingly, the most-read Bible verse on the popular website biblegateway.com is 
John 3:16. It seems almost obvious to say it and little more than a sign held up at sporting events 
to be ridiculed by television viewers and people in the stands. What is the path from catch phrase 
to the deep, abiding reality of what this single passage from John’s Gospel states with such 
clarity? How does it translate to people suffering in a post-Christian society? It is my goal to 
explore a pastoral theology of suffering as rooted in the Gospel of John and determine if such a 


theology might broaden these limited perspectives of God, how He relates to creation, and His 





2. John R.W. Stott, The Cross of Christ (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1986) 311. 


ultimate purposes for his people. Perhaps individual perspectives and personal perceptions of 
who God is, what He allows, is He loving, what kind of God allows His only son to die, or how 
to be in relationship with such a deity who seems silent and indifferent in the midst of the 
suffering of the world, needs drastic transformation and teaching. Consider the following case 


study. 


Case Study 1 

The anger in the room was so intense, I thought the person in front of me might become 
physically violent. I was making a pastoral visit to a family who had just lost their six-year-old 
daughter several months before. Having never known the couple, this was my first contact with 
them, and I was met with white-hot rage. I had heard the story prior to the visitation from those 
who knew the family and the details of what happened. This beautiful little girl had drowned 
after falling into the family swimming pool in the backyard on a July afternoon. The parents 
were gone for just a few moments and asked their older daughter to watch over her sister while 
they stepped inside to prepare lunch. I knew going in that the situation would be difficult, but I 
was unprepared for the fury the mother unleashed at me, the church, and God. They had lost their 
youngest child. Pain and grief had consumed them. I wish I could say that years later, they had 
worked through the grief and loss. While the family walked the desolate months and years since 
that day, they never attended church again and had developed a thick shell around themselves. 
The mother said, “The only thing I have left is my anger, and I certainly don’t give a damn about 
God.” 

What are appropriate pastoral responses to the reality of a loving God who allows people 
to suffer? In those moments with that family, I had nothing tangible to offer them in their 


darkness, except my presence with them as their priest. Had I pulled out my Bible and pointed to 


passages of comfort, or given them some absurd cliché and resources for support, I would have 
been thrown off the front porch, and rightly so. The usual thing would be to embrace them, have 
a prayer, and offer to be there in whatever way they needed. They quickly shut this down, and 
the only solution that seemed helpful in that moment was to listen and be present with them. Of 
course, this was the appropriate pastoral response, and I shared this situation with a colleague 
several weeks later. His flat response to me was, “You engaged them in a ministry of presence, 
what more could you have done?” I thought, “No kidding.” His words rang hollow to me then, 
and they ring hollow, with more dissonance now, almost a decade later. 

As a pastor, I wanted something more than a tried and true response, good as it was, to 
offer those who are hurting and in pain. Yes, a ministry of presence is key, but such a technique 
and others, like showing up, sending cards, a phone call on a difficult anniversary, etc., never 
quite eliminated my feelings of frustration. I desperately wanted to do more, and in truth, offer 
people tangible hope they could trust and be reassured of God’s love in their loss, not by my 
belief alone, but by what is developed in their own spiritual understanding of God in painful 
experiences. Over the years, I have been affirmed by parishioners and colleagues as a person 
who has deep empathy for others. This has not come without a cost, for it would mean going 
through my own prolonged period of personal suffering and grief to understand the many 
complex psychological, emotional, physical, and spiritual layers that make up a person’s 
experience of life and how to move through pain and grief to a place of healing and wholeness. 
This is a difficult problem, to be certain, for priests and people within the pastoral community. 

“Suffering is part of life,” the well-worn expression goes. To say that suffering in the 
context of the church is a problem greatly understates the experience of such Christian people in 


varied but similar situations that cause grief and pain. “We must all go through it,” one of my 


parishioners stated emphatically. This is a difficult statement to digest because it is a universal 
recognition without any relational considerations and a harsh reality of the world in which 
Christians believe and worship a loving, compassionate God. It makes the pain much more 
alienating when we find ourselves thinking and believing that God does not care or get involved 
with the tragedies life brings to each person. Most in society do not have the gift and benefit of 
spending three or four years undertaking a theological education and engaging the difficult 
questions of faith, practice, and scripture, so it is understandable that the time spent with the 
topic of suffering by people in the pews is experiential and possibly without the benefit of a 
theological framework to engage with scripture and literature to further inform their unique 
journey in faith. 

A cursory look at the evening news, the internet, or a periodical will put the reality of 
suffering at the forefront of culture and contemporary life. Questions arise from the experiences 
of people across the boundaries of race, creed, and culture. In a Christian community, 
parishioners ask the difficult questions, and the answers are telling, especially when it comes to 
how involved a person is with the experience of the suffering in question. How can a loving God 
allow airplanes to be hijacked and flown into buildings, killing three thousand people? Why is 
God seemingly uninvolved in a devastating tsunami that kills more than a quarter-million 
people? Where is God’s justice when a federal building in Oklahoma City is destroyed by a 
massive explosion? How is it possible that six-million Jews were systematically exterminated by 
the Nazis? Each day, murder, fire, robbery, disease, rape, abuse, famine, war, poverty, death of a 
loved one, acts of terrorism, or natural disasters paint vivid pictures of the reality that no person 


is exempt from suffering at some period in his or her life. 


The way grief and loss are processed or ignored in life directly affects personal 
relationships and the quality of an individual’s relationship with God. In Surprised by Suffering, 
theologian R.C. Sproul writes, “Suffering is one of the most significant challenges to any 
believer’s faith. When pain, grief, persecution, or other forms of suffering strike, we find 
ourselves caught off guard, confused, and full of questions. Suffering can strain faith to the 
limits.” What are the pastoral responses to suffering beyond the shock of the incident? Most 
clergy are good at responding to their flock when tragedy occurs. Preparing a funeral service, 
meeting with the family, offering comfort and prayer, arranging hospitality, sending cards, and 
so forth are the many acts of love pastors use in such situations, and rightly so. 

Then time passes. Pastors move on to put out the next fire, and the weeks, months, and 
years following the event are where many people find themselves alienated and distanced from 
God. In addition, beyond the obvious tragedies we easily understand, too often we diminish other 
significant forms of loss, which can have serious negative effects on those experiencing them, 
including, as described in the book A// Our Losses, All Our Griefs, material loss; relationship 
loss; intrapsychic loss (losing a long-held self-image, aspiration, future plans, or unfulfilled 
dreams); functional loss (losing physical function); role loss, and systemic loss (loss of belonging 
to a particular system).* These losses are also addressed in /dentity, Loss, and Change, by The 
Reverend Dr. Hugh A. Whitesell. He writes, “Many of us consider the only losses worthy of 
significant attention to be those which include the loss of a loved one. The fact is other losses 


(not that of a loved one) to which we fail to give adequate attention may in the end have more 





3. R.C. Sproul, Surprised by Suffering: The Role of Pain and Death in Christian Life (Lake Mary, FL: 
Reformation Trust, 2010), 1. 


4. Kenneth R. Mitchell and Herbert Anderson, All Our Losses, All Our Griefs (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1983), 36-46. 


profound and lasting effects upon us.”°> While not marquee events such as death of a loved one, 
they are still some of the little deaths people experience that make life a strenuous burden to 
bear. As one parishioner said after the loss of a sibling with a prolonged illness, and weeks later 
lost a job, “I am so done with this life.” Who has not felt that way at some point or another? 
Pastoring people by offering expressions of love and concern provides critical support 
until the door opens for deeper ministry to occur. This can happen at times with those who have 
maintained a connection with the church, but often I find myself wandering the pastoral 
wastelands littered with the pain of those who simply are unable to embrace the love of God. 
Author Timothy Keller starkly observes, 
No matter what precautions we take, no matter how well we have put together a good 
life, no matter how hard we have worked to be healthy, wealthy, comfortable with friends 
and family, and successful with our career, something will inevitably ruin it. No amount 
of money, power, and planning can prevent bereavement, dire illness, relationship 
betrayal, financial disaster, or a host of other troubles from entering your life. Human life 
is fatally fragile and subject to forces beyond our power to manage. Life is tragic.® 
This is an unvarnished truth. Ideally, the local church community is the place where the tragedies 
of life intersect what is taught in Bible studies and preached in pulpits throughout the world: that 
God is love, and human beings can be in relationship with God through his Son, Jesus Christ. 
The real disconnect comes when the love of God seems inaccessible to people in the midst of 
their pain. Apprehension and depression result when people are unable to see their lives beyond 
the darkened lens of their suffering in order to view the expansive, positive, healing, and 


unforeseen ways God loves and cares for them. This perception alone might be the one on which 


all others hinge; that all may know and take into their being this life-giving reality. 





5. Hugh A. Whitesell, Jdentity, Loss, and Change (Ann Arbor: UMI Dissertation Services/A Bell & Howell 
Company, 2000), 57. 


6. Timothy Keller, Walking with God Through Pain and Suffering (New York: Dutton, 2013), 3. 


Literature is filled with stories and characters who have endured tremendous suffering. 
Hollywood makes a fortune on the classic redemption story. From Dante’s Inferno to Bunyan’s 
A Pilgrim’s Progress, and The Book of Job, to the contemporary New York Times best-selling 
novel The Shack, literature expresses the unique story of individuals and their personal 
experiences of suffering. In the novel Father Melancholy’s Daughter, author Gail Godwin writes 
about a clergyman who is ministering in rural Virginia and suffers bouts of depression. The lives 
of his family members ebb and flow with his moods. After experiencing a period of the “dark 
cloud,” as he calls it, he says to his wife, 

Maybe it is a desolation I’m meant to go through. In order to help me see... well, I don’t 

know what. But I may never know unless I tough it out. And [my father] would tough it 

out for a while. He could even be humorous about it, though it was his dark humor. Well, 

I counseled eight needy souls today, and not a single one of them appeared to notice that 

their rector was gazing out at them through the portals of despair. At times, you know, 

Ruth, one is downright thankful for the self-absorption of other people.’ 

This touches on some of the ways clergy suffer in the midst of offering care and support to others 
who are going through similar problems, and it is reflective of the duality, offering healing 
through brokenness, of what the church has the ability to offer the world, but often misses in 
terms of supportive, strengthening, and authentic care for people in their own communities. 
Rooted in Christ, clergy can be agents of God’s healing others in His name, even in the process 
of going through their own healing. But what does that even mean in current culture? Salvation, 
redemption, resurrection, and healing are all in process, and they occur in the context of 
relationship, primarily with Jesus Christ, and then through loving and supportive communities, 
where honest and difficult questions might be welcomed. Human beings have been redeemed, 


are being redeemed, and will be redeemed. The same is true with the way God is at work in 


creation: healing and bringing wholeness to that which is broken and lifeless. 





7. Gail Godwin, Father Melancholy’s Daughter (New York: Harpers, 1991), 36. 


Background and Setting 

The Church of the Holy Name was established in 1891 in Swampscott, Massachusetts, as 
an Episcopal church. The initial building, designed by Henry Vaughn, was built and dedicated on 
the Feast of St. Michael & All Angels in 1893. The church added two fellowship halls and 
expanded the nave seating to accommodate the church boom of the 1950s and 1960s.° The 
average Sunday attendance is approximately fifty people and would be considered a pastoral-size 
parish, with a family-size atmosphere and practice. Currently, the average age of people in the 
parish is the mid-50s.? Swampscott is a fairly affluent community of roughly 14,000 people, 
located ten miles north of Boston on the North Shore, and is sandwiched between three larger 
and more diverse communities in terms of population, economic status, social, racial, and 
religious expression. About thirty-five percent of the Swampscott population is Roman Catholic, 
thirty-five percent Jewish, and thirty percent Protestant, or those with no church affiliation.'° A 
former colleague in ministry who served at a church in the community for sixteen years 
remarked when I first arrived in 2006, “In many ways, Swampscott is an island unto itself.” 

It is clear how human suffering plays out daily in the media; it also, not surprisingly, 
affects people in the pews. A survey developed for this thesis-project was taken by members of 
the parish on their views of suffering and what they believed about God’s involvement in their 
particular circumstances.'' As detailed in Chapter 4, the answers are varied and fall across the 
theological spectrum of God being intimately involved with the human experience of suffering, 


and God being distant. However, the survey responses do fall into a few specific categories. For 





8. Archives, Holy Name Church, Swampscott, MA. 
9. Congregation Records, Holy Name Church, Swampscott, MA. 
10. “Swampscott, MA,” USA.com, http://www.usa.com/swampscott-ma.htm, accessed January 15, 2021. 


11. See Appendix A. 


the most part, these individuals have been in church for decades, though not all exclusively in the 
Episcopal Church tradition, with some coming from the Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Congregational, and Baptist churches, while others have not had any church involvement beyond 
childhood. Diverse denominational involvement and lack of church affiliation bring differing 
views of how God interacts with people during difficult times. 

Some important questions arose for me as a parish priest concerning how to begin the 
conversation and engage with how parishioners in a small New England town work through 
personal suffering, as well as suffering they see people experiencing around them and around the 
world. Some examples (not necessarily from the survey) include: 

1. How does the human view of suffering dovetail with faith in God or not? 

2. What are people meant to see and learn through their suffering, if anything? 

3. What are the benefits of suffering in the larger scheme of life? 

4. Is personal perception of suffering accurate, or even biblical? 

5. Do people care about what the Bible says on this subject? 


6. How do human beings find their place—their home—in this world? 


Case Study 2 
Several years ago, I was teaching a confirmation class on passages in scripture that 
describe God’s love. The group, between ages twelve and fifteen, had gathered for the six-week 
study. A couple seemed to be able to feign interest as we walked through different passages. One 
young man, a junior in high school, listened attentively for three weeks without contributing to 
the conversation. In the fourth week, we came to John 3:16, describing God’s love for the world, 


and the young man cleared his throat and said, “I’m not sure I believe what you are saying.” All 
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eyes, even from the uninterested, turned to look at me. “Can you say a little more of what you 
mean?” I asked. His reply was flat and matter-of-fact: “I’ve watched my father beat my mom, 
sister, and me senseless for years when he got drunk. After he sobers up, he apologizes and 
promises to never do it again. But he always does, he’s always miserable, and I don’t trust him. I 
feel the exact same way about God, especially in the Bible, where He gets angry and punishes 
people. I just don’t believe it. I don’t believe God cares.” His response echoed off the walls of 
that church library. 

I found out the following week that he was only in the confirmation class because it 
meant a great deal to his grandmother that he be confirmed in the Episcopal church. He did not 
want to be there and did not attend the remainder of the classes. Several weeks later, I still 
presented him for confirmation at the request of the family, and the bishop confirmed him. The 
hollow look in his eyes spoke volumes about his pain. Unfortunately, it would appear that 
without significant counseling and help, he would continue enduring unimaginable suffering, 


with the ability to suppress his rage for only so long. I was afraid for him. I still am. 


A Framework and Foundation Through the Gospel of John 
The people involved in these case studies were extremely difficult to engage beyond the 
initial sharing of anger from their personal experience and are serious and ongoing problems 
within any church setting. What people believe influences their worldview, and if those beliefs 
are a mixture of pop culture and psychology, or the latest self-help book, or, as one parishioner 
remarked at coffee hour, “the latest prosperity gospel nonsense,” then no wonder people have a 


difficult time making sense of what to believe. There is a buffet of readily available opinions to 
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choose from in this age of information, and it is not a given that people will turn to and rely on 
the Bible for answers to the deep questions about suffering. 

The Book of Job is brought out in hard times, but knowing that Job suffered tremendous 
loss is about all any average lay person can seriously discuss about the book. There is the wide- 
ranging belief in Episcopal seminaries that Job is a myth, and several parishioners have said they 
have been taught that the book is not factual, so what’s the point? The cliché spoken many times 
by people undergoing challenging situations is that they are “suffering the trials of Job.” This 
sentiment is left squarely as an expression of a person’s pain, with no consideration of how God 
restored Job at the end of the book.!” 

This brings forth another problem in ministry regarding the reliability of scripture by 
parishioners: how the Bible is integrated in the difficulties of life. The evangelical belief 
regarding the inspiration of the Bible as God’s Word is a complicated subject and not viewed the 
same way by many Episcopalians. The Episcopal Church believes the Holy Scriptures are the 
Word of God, and God speaks to His creation through the Bible even today. In trying to figure 
out the meaning of the Bible, the catechism states: “We understand the meaning of the Bible by 
the help of the Holy Spirit, who guides the Church in the true interpretation of the Scriptures.”!? 
The Episcopal Church is considered more of a progressive church in views of scripture, faith, 
and practice. This can be challenging for a theologically moderate pastor and Christian 
community whose members experience pain and suffering in their lives and want to know how 


to deal with it appropriately. This means examining societal and cultural understanding, while 





12. Job 42:10-16. 


13. Episcopal Church, The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and Other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church: Together with the Psalter or Psalms of David According to the Use of the Episcopal 
Church (New York: Church Hymnal Corp, 1979), 853-854. 
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including a reliable biblical perspective to help inform and comprehend certain belief structures. 
For Episcopalians, the Bible often seems like an ancient text from an ancient time. Prescribed 
scripture texts from the Revised Common Lectionary follow a three-year cycle and are used for 
the Sunday services each week. Often the readings are tied together thematically and may or may 
not follow a specific book of the Bible sequentially on a weekly basis. The meaning and thread 
of a book of the Bible can get lost, and understanding the whole of scripture is a difficult task 
indeed. Assuming general biblical knowledge, both Old and New Testaments foundationally, for 
many Episcopalians would be a mistake, but typical in many Episcopal parishes. 

This pastoral theology of suffering is based on the presupposition that John is the primary 
author of the Fourth Gospel, understanding that a range of theological debate on authorship 
exists among biblical scholars (discussed further in Chapter 2). John was a companion of Jesus 
and witness to events he records in the Gospel. His testimony of the life, crucifixion, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus places John as an eyewitness to these extraordinary events. John will 
provide this account of Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of God, for future generations, beginning 
with the early church, to the current day. John’s testimony and account of these even as the 
Fourth canonical Gospel and alongside the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) is 
authoritative and trustworthy for addressing human suffering and God’s response to it. 

In talking with people over the course of fourteen years of ministry at the Holy Name, I 
have had the privilege of entering into some of the most joyful times in their lives, as well as the 
most painful. I have married and buried people, baptized and said goodbye to some who could 
not find understanding or meaning in what they have personally grieved over in their lives. 


Pastoral ministry in this congregation has been a humbling and life-changing experience, and it 
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has been a privilege to enter into deep relationships with people over the years. God’s love is 
reflected and lived out in and through these relationships. 

The death and resurrection of Jesus Christ is the pivotal point within salvation history. 
Death and suffering in this world are not completely removed or realized by this reality. 
However, its magnitude has been, and will be felt throughout all ages and will usher in the age to 
come. Nothing happened apart from Jesus’ relationship with His Father. God’s desire for human 
beings is to be in relationship, communion, and fellowship with Jesus through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. To make that personal journey inward to the soul where He dwells through the 
baptismal covenant is a key piece of how individuals learn to dwell with Him. It is the place of 
renewal where people are given the grace to see themselves as He does, and the power to begin 
to live again, maybe for the first time. It is the healing of a wound that has been at the point of 
the greatest suffering; and it is through His soul healing in all people that they learn to live in that 
trust as Jesus did, come what may. 

Human suffering is transformed by the cross, because each person is uniquely created by 
God. The psalmist writes, “For you created my inmost being; you knit me together in my 
mother’s womb. I praise you for I am fearfully and wonderfully made, your works are 
wonderful, I know that full well.”!* Because human beings were created specifically for this new 
life, they will experience this tremendous act of love on a personal level, in their deepest being, 
as the world experiences it on a corporate level with renewal of creation. Like the disciples, 
when people begin to see their lives and relationship with Jesus in light of His resurrection, 


human suffering becomes transformational. It might feel senseless, random, and cruel; and yes, 
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personal suffering has much to teach and reveal about the glorious God who suffered and laid 
His life down willingly for His creation. 

To further illustrate the point of experiencing spiritual communion with God, St. Teresa 
of Avila writes in The Interior Castle, “That we consider our soul to be like a castle made 
entirely out of a diamond or of very clear crystal, in which there are many rooms, just as in 
heaven there are many dwelling places,...we realize that the soul of the person is nothing else 
but a paradise where the Lord says he finds his delight.”!> This is yet another perception to be 
changed within the understanding of how God views humankind and where He dwells. “Since 
this castle is a creature and the difference therefore between it and God is the same as that 
between the Creator and his creature,...the soul is made in his own image...and almost 
impossible for us to understand the sublime dignity and beauty of the soul.”!® That which God 
has made, He delights in; that which He has redeemed is His very own. 

The infinite reality of God’s kingdom breaking upon the world is in motion and 
happening as Jesus proclaimed. When human grief is seen, felt, and experienced within the 
context of a loving relationship with Jesus, all else begins to blur by comparison. The Song of 
Solomon describes a loving union and provides the context and counterpoint to how God views 
His creation, which is diminished when people do not see themselves in His light: “I am my 
beloved’s, and his desire is for me.”!’ Though allegorical, this passage is descriptive of human 
love and God’s love. How might human identity in Jesus change if individuals prayed this 


passage daily? Could it possibly inspire a longing need to pray? When suffering is central in a 
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person’s life, often by no fault of his or her own, that painful experience can be limited, one- 
sided, and devastating to the growth of a loving relationship with God, because it is in constant 
conflict and struggles to find its bearings outside of itself. The human soul searches to discover 
its loving creator, where meaning, purpose, and identity in Christ may be found beyond the noise 
and grief of this world. The Gospel of John has much to offer in terms of developing a solid 
foundation on the subject of suffering, redemption, intimacy, and communion with the lover of 
human souls. 

“That we may believe...and that by believing you [we] may have life in his [Jesus’ | 
name.”!® This passage cannot be reiterated enough, for it is the key to The Gospel of John and 
the foundation for living within the furious intimacy of God. The pain and reality of suffering 
can be destructive to a person’s faith in Christ and the quality of response, or lack thereof, by the 
Church. A theological shift in human perspectives of God and all people as His people is crucial 
in understanding the two most important relationships in this life: with God and with the self. 
Too many parishioners and people in the community where I live feel like God has abandoned 
them because of the suffering they have experienced in their lives. Many have remarked that they 
feel as if they have lost their place in this world and quite possibly the next. 

The following chapters will provide specific passages in The Gospel of John that are 
critical in understanding, through John’s eyes, the purpose of God in creation. The passages in 
Chapter 2, with biblical exegesis, will provide a structure and theological framework, and inform 
the project and conclusions drawn in Chapter 5. A selected literature review in Chapter 3 will 
provide an overview of my research into the nature and role of human suffering and the various 


perspectives and conclusions that the authors have drawn. Chapter 4 addresses the project 
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research design and ministerial context, in which a survey is administered to 29 participants, all 
members of The Church of the Holy Name. The final chapter includes a seminar series, with 
study questions and exercises to expand a biblical and theological understanding of the concepts 


discussed in the seminars for further engagement with the information presented. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


Introduction 

What are appropriate pastoral responses to the reality that a loving God allows people to 
suffer? This main research question contains within it a declaration: a loving God allows people 
to suffer. The word ‘loving’ as it pertains to God would cause many to disagree wholeheartedly. 
In the Pulitzer Prize winning play, J.B., by Archibald MacLeish, one character states, “If God is 
God, He is not good. If God is good, He is not God.”! To presuppose God is loving means God 
must be good. Does a good and loving God really allow people to suffer the horrors that daily 
unfold upon the world stage without pause? He must, because they come forth in vivid detail 
every news cycle. What are the implications, from a pastoral perspective, in helping people to 
have a deeper and more robust perspective on God and suffering as they are surrounded by pain 
and grief daily? What does the Gospel of John have to say in this time period that will help 
people authentically engage these difficult questions with a renewed sense of hope? From five 
specific passages, exegetical truths from the Fourth Gospel will be incorporated into a 
theological framework of pastoral responses to suffering. As this theme is wide in scope, this 
investigation will be centered on the Gospel of John and supporting material. 

The Gospel of John embodies a spiritually mature and reflective perspective on suffering. 
The interactions he records provide a wealth of insight into how people are shown deeper 
spiritual truths about the reality of Jesus. The person of John the gospel writer cannot be viewed 


singularly through his writing without a look into his personal experience of suffering and how it 
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shaped him as an apostle of Jesus. Like others, such as John of the Cross, Teresa of Avila, and 
contemporary writers such as Jerry Sittser and Elie Wiesel, John was transformed through the 
unimaginably harsh realities of life. John knew Jesus in the flesh; he also had to come to know 
Jesus resurrected through the Holy Spirit. The suffering John undergoes is the same human 
suffering in the sense that John had to learn, as human beings must learn, to have a relationship 
with Jesus differently than in the flesh. One key aim of this study is to find several guiding 
principles in the research that will allow meaningful conversation to take place with parishioners 
and clergy alike. 

The Gospel of John gives profound insight into a biblical and theological view of 
suffering. It describes individuals who are in the midst of pain, as well as Jesus, who enters into 
this with miracles as one way to alleviate their condition, such as the man born blind, who was 
healed by Jesus, and the resurrection of Lazarus.” Another means for God’s healing to take place 
is conversation and acceptance of and with a person, such as the woman caught in adultery and 
the woman at the well.? As an apostle of Jesus, John knew firsthand what it meant to suffer loss 
of family and friends, ridicule, imprisonment, and alienation. Through these experiences, the 
writer highlights others who faced similar trials and continued to point people to the risen Christ. 
These particular passages point to those who gained deeper insight into who Jesus was and the 
cost of following him. By looking at both what is stated and what is implied in the text, what 
might the Gospel writer have to say about suffering? More important, what might be said of the 


nature of God as He is revealed in Jesus Christ? 
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The question that arises when undertaking a pastoral theology of suffering, and when the 
scripture text is the fourth Gospel, is where did it come from? The final verses of the Gospel 
state that it is the witness of the disciple Jesus loved.* This disciple is not identified, but he is 
beside Jesus at the last supper and is present at the crucifixion and empty tomb, and goes fishing 
on the Sea of Galilee. It is thought that the Gospel was finished around A.D. 90-100. About one 
hundred years later, Christian writers were identifying the unnamed author as John, the son of 
Zebedee, who was one of the twelve disciples, and this became the tradition of the church. 
Lately, many interpreters have been satisfied to leave the disciple unnamed, since this is how the 
Gospel is presented. It is common to describe him as the Fourth Evangelist, or John, using the 
traditional name, but not assuming any more about his identity.° 

Authorship of biblical texts comes under close scrutiny, with various hypotheses put 
forward to substantiate differing theological viewpoints. New Testament professor Rodney 
Whitacre writes in his commentary of John, “I will refer to John as the author, not in the sense 
that he necessarily wrote it all as it stands, but in recognition that it is his witness that is present 
here and that he at least caused it to be written.” In addition, Andreas Kostenberger writes, in his 
exegetical commentary on John, the following: 

In reconstructing the historical setting of John’s Gospel, one finds that a combination of 

internal and external evidence provides plausible grounds for concluding the following: 

The author is (1) an apostle (1: 14; cf. 2:11; 19:35); (2) one of the Twelve (“the disciple 

Jesus loved” [13:23]; cf. 19:26-27; 20:2-9; 21, esp. 21: 24-25); (3) John, the son of 

Zebedee. The disciple Jesus loved John is consistently associated with Peter in the Fourth 

Gospel and elsewhere in the NT (13: 23-24; 18:15-16; 20: 2-9, 21; cf. Luke 22: 8; Acts 


1:13; 3-4; 8: 14-25; Gal. 2:9). Although the hypothesis of the apostolic authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel is regularly rejected in recent Johannine scholarship, the hypothesis has 
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never been decisively refuted and continues to be at least plausible as alternative 
explanations.” 


It is possible to work from the presupposition that the primary gospel writer was the 
apostle John, son of Zebedee, the disciple whom Jesus loved, or caused the writing to happen, as 
Dr. Whitacre states above; further examination of authorship of the fourth Gospel is outside the 
scope of this thesis. It should be noted that engagement with developing a pastoral theology of 
suffering based on this gospel exists in the relationship between John and Jesus, because Jesus 
taught his disciples what it would mean for Him to suffer and die. Likewise, John would take this 
experience Jesus went through to heart and apply the sufferings of his Lord to his own life and 
writing, so that “[human beings] might believe.’ John’s writing comes from direct personal 
experience, not only with Jesus and His sufferings, but that of Jesus’ mother, Mary. At Jesus’ 
crucifixion, Jesus says, “Woman, here is your son, and to the disciple, here is your mother. From 
that time on, this disciple took her into his home.’”” John also experienced the loss by martyrdom 
of most all the disciples of Jesus, and tradition says he was the last of the disciples to die. John 
knew firsthand the sorrow of loss. 

It must be stated that the purpose of the Gospel of John—or what is of far greater 
importance than authorship—is so significant that it brings to bear the suffering of the world 
collectively and people’s personal experience of it. It is also overlooked by those who are in the 
midst of grief and can see no way out that John describes his purpose in writing after Jesus’ 


brutal crucifixion and subsequent resurrection. He writes, “Jesus performed many other signs in 
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the presence of his disciples, which are not recorded in this book. But these are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that by believing you may have life in 
his name.”!° This statement not only reveals John’s purpose in writing, but more important, 
shares with all future readers that in believing, they will have life in Jesus. It seems so simple, 
but to those individuals in the case studies in Chapter 1, this incredible truth could not be heard, 
applied, and trusted because the grief was so great. Yet even with their experience of grief and 
desire to find relief from pain and meaning in the event, it is not certain whether this good news 


of life in Jesus’ name would have mattered, even in the best of times. 


Brief Overview and Outline of The Gospel of John 


I. The Prologue: (1:1-18) 
II. The Signs (1:19-12:50) 
III. The Farewell Discourses & Passion Narrative (13:1-20:31) 


IV. The Epilogue: (21) 


To place the passages relevant to this thesis-project, it is helpful to give an outline and 
brief description of John’s gospel, including John’s purpose in writing. The gospel is showing 
that the Christ, the Son of God, is in fact Jesus. John demonstrates this by pulling together 
various narratives. The Prologue sets the tone for the entire gospel, and the next section deals 
with seven particular signs to support the Prologue’s description of Jesus being the Messiah. The 
gospel also includes seven “I am” statements. Next, John establishes that the events of Jesus’ 


life, ministry, death, and resurrection are pivotal in the life of every human being. To believe is 
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to enter into a relationship with God or another person. Good and healthy relationships, most 
would agree, are built on and fashioned out of trust. That God initiates and desires fellowship 


with His people is evident in the opening passages of John’s gospel. 


The God Who Comes Near: The Prologue 


1 In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
2 He was with God in the beginning. 3 Through him all things were made; without him 
nothing was made that has been made. 4 In him was life, and that life was the light of all 
mankind. 5 The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it. 
6 There was a man sent from God whose name was John. 7 He came as a witness to 
testify concerning that light, so that through him all might believe. 8 He himself was not 
the light; he came only as a witness to the light. 9 The true light that gives light to 
everyone was coming into the world. 10 He was in the world, and though the world was 
made through him, the world did not recognize him. 11 He came to that which was his 
own, but his own did not receive him. 12 Yet to all who did receive him, to those who 
believed in his name, he gave the right to become children of God— 13 children born not 
of natural descent, nor of human decision or a husband’s will, but born of God. 14 The 
Word became flesh and made his dwelling among us. We have seen his glory, the glory 
of the one and only Son, who came from the Father, full of grace and truth. 15 (John 
testified concerning him. He cried out, saying, “This is the one I spoke about when I said, 
‘He who comes after me has surpassed me because he was before me.’”) 16 Out of his 
fullness we have all received grace in place of grace already given. 17 For the law was 
given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 18 No one has ever seen 
God, but the one and only Son, who is himself God and is in closest relationship with the 
Father, has made him known. 

—John 1:1-13 


The first few words of John’s gospel, “In the beginning,” echo the Hebrew Bible, “In the 
beginning.”'! This speaks of a time before even creation was spoken into existence. F.F. Bruce 
writes in his commentary on John, “The Prologue to the Fourth Gospel sets forth the theme of 


the whole work. The narrative as a whole spells out the message of the prologue: that in the life 


and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, the glory of God was uniquely and perfectly disclosed.”!” 
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Bruce continues with a statement that links both the Hebrew scriptures with the New Testament: 
“Tt is not by accident that the Gospel begins with the same phrase as the book of Genesis. In Gen. 
1:1 ‘In the beginning’ introduces the story of the old creation; here it introduces the story of the 
new creation. In both works of creation the agenda is the Word of God.’”!? John paints with a 
broad brush, bringing together God’s work of creation in Genesis and continuing His special 
revelation through Jesus Christ. D.A. Carson explains the purpose of the gospel as it is revealed 
in the Prologue: 
The Prologue summarizes how the ‘Word’ which was with God in the very beginning 
came into the sphere of time, history, tangibility—in other words, how the Son of God 
was sent into the world to become the Jesus of history, so that the glory and grace of God 
might be uniquely and perfectly disclosed. The rest of the book is nothing other than an 
expansion of this theme.'* 
Taking this forward, the question begins to arise: Who was Jesus, really? It will be a question He 
will face from crowds and religious leaders. It is a question that pastors have encountered many 
times in conversations with people, in sermons, and in Bible studies. This question seems to 
show up on magazine covers around Holy Week and Easter. John is clear in his description, and 
it must be said that if people are still asking who Jesus is, then they have no idea who God is, 
because according to John, Jesus Christ has made the Father known and is in closest relationship 
with Him. In pastoral ministry, it is common to see how difficult it is for people to grasp these 
basic truths about God, because these truths are not held as absolute, but rather as dogmatic 
teachings of the church. 


Therefore, it is understandable that the process of trust in God can be difficult because the 


concept of the Word made flesh seems an impossibility. But John places emphasis on the Word, 
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spoken in creation and as the creation unfolds in the Word made flesh. Andreas Kostenberger 
writes, “As a comprehensive Christological designation, the expression ‘the Word’ encompasses 
Jesus’ entire ministry, placing all of Jesus’ works and words within the framework of both his 
eternal being and existence and God’s self-revelation in salvation history.”!> This is key because 
Kostenberger reinforces the understanding that in the beginning, as God created the cosmos, it 
was good, and God saw it as good. However, God also knew what humanity would do to destroy 
His creation, so inherent in His creation is salvation. Thus, in the very act of creating, God is 
preparing the foundation of the universe: that the Word will become flesh and that He will come 
to dwell among His creation and demonstrate the fullness of His love and care. Therefore, the 
exercise of pastoral ministry, at its core, is incarnational. Jesus trusted His Father completely, not 
to save Himself from pain, suffering, or complete human brutality and degradation, but in the 
context of their loving and trusting relationship, through which God’s greater purposes of 
salvation may be revealed to all humanity; therefore, personal suffering has meaning and purpose 


beyond human comprehension. 


The God Who Gives Eternal Life: Jesus Talks with The Woman from Samaria 


1 Now Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard that he was gaining and baptizing more 
disciples than John— 2 although in fact it was not Jesus who baptized, but his disciples. 
3 So he left Judea and went back once more to Galilee. 4 Now he had to go through 
Samaria. 5 So he came to a town in Samaria called Sychar, near the plot of ground Jacob 
had given to his son Joseph. 6 Jacob’s well was there, and Jesus, tired as he was from the 
journey, sat down by the well. It was about noon. 7 When a Samaritan woman came to 
draw water, Jesus said to her, “Will you give me a drink?” 8 (His disciples had gone into 
the town to buy food.) 9 The Samaritan woman said to him, “You are a Jew and ama 
Samaritan woman. How can you ask me for a drink?” (For Jews do not associate with 
Samaritans.[a]) 10 Jesus answered her, “If you knew the gift of God and who it is that 
asks you for a drink, you would have asked him and he would have given you living 
water.”11 “Sir,” the woman said, “you have nothing to draw with and the well is deep. 
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Where can you get this living water? 12 Are you greater than our father Jacob, who gave 
us the well and drank from it himself, as did also his sons and his livestock?” 13 Jesus 
answered, “Everyone who drinks this water will be thirsty again, 14 but whoever drinks 
the water I give them will never thirst. Indeed, the water I give them will become in them 
a spring of water welling up to eternal life.” 15 The woman said to him, “Sir, give me this 
water so that I won’t get thirsty and have to keep coming here to draw water.” 16 He told 
her, “Go, call your husband and come back.” 17 “I have no husband,” she replied. Jesus 
said to her, “You are right when you say you have no husband. 18 The fact is, you have 
had five husbands, and the man you now have is not your husband. What you have just 
said is quite true.” 19 “Sir,” the woman said, “I can see that you are a prophet. 20 Our 
ancestors worshiped on this mountain, but you Jews claim that the place where we must 
worship is in Jerusalem.” 21 ““Woman,” Jesus replied, “believe me, a time is coming 
when you will worship the Father neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem. 22 You 
Samaritans worship what you do not know; we worship what we do know, for salvation 
is from the Jews. 23 Yet a time is coming and has now come when the true worshipers 
will worship the Father in the Spirit and in truth, for they are the kind of worshipers the 
Father seeks. 24 God is spirit, and his worshipers must worship in the Spirit and in truth.” 
25 The woman said, “I know that Messiah” (called Christ) “is coming. When he comes, 
he will explain everything to us.” 26 Then Jesus declared, “I, the one speaking to you—I 
am he.” 27 Just then his disciples returned and were surprised to find him talking with a 
woman. But no one asked, ““What do you want?” or “Why are you talking with her?” 
8 Then, leaving her water jar, the woman went back to the town and said to the people 
29 “Come, see a man who told me everything I ever did. Could this be the Messiah?” 
30 They came out of the town and made their way toward him. 31 Meanwhile his 
disciples urged him, “Rabbi, eat something.” 32 But he said to them, “I have food to eat 
that you know nothing about.” 33 Then his disciples said to each other, “Could someone 
have brought him food?” 34 “My food,” said Jesus, “is to do the will of him who sent me 
and to finish his work. 35 Don’t you have a saying, ‘It’s still four months until harvest’? I 
tell you, open your eyes and look at the fields! They are ripe for harvest. 36 Even now the 
one who reaps draws a wage and harvests a crop for eternal life, so that the sower and the 
reaper may be glad together. 37 Thus the saying ‘One sows and another reaps’ is true. 
38 I sent you to reap what you have not worked for. Others have done the hard work, and 
you have reaped the benefits of their labor.” 39 Many of the Samaritans from that town 
believed in him because of the woman’s testimony, “He told me everything I ever did.” 
40 So when the Samaritans came to him, they urged him to stay with them, and he stayed 
two days. 41 And because of his words many more became believers 42 They said to the 
woman, “We no longer believe just because of what you said; now we have heard for 
ourselves, and we know that this man really is the Savior of the world. 

—John 4:1-42 


Authors Frances Martin and William M. Wright IV observe, “Jews and Samaritans were ethnic 


and religious rivals in antiquity, and the history of their relationship was marked by dislike and 
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occasional persecutions.”!° The longest conversation Jesus has with someone recorded in the 
Gospels is with the woman at the well, who is a Samaritan. The imagery of her drawing water, 
the earthly, physical life source for all human beings, is juxtaposed with Jesus, a Jewish Rabbi, 
and his ability as the Son of God to provide her with living water, which is eternal life that 
extends beyond physical life. Jesus speaks with her freely and privately, and His disciples are 
stunned when they return and find Him in conversation with her. The action of the woman 
coming to the well to draw water, versus the gift of eternal living water Jesus offers her, places 
her need for water in contrast to Jesus’ gift. In other words, she cannot earn such a gift, or draw it 
from the same well her ancestors drew it from, since Jesus freely gives it. Because this 
interaction will lead to Jesus knowing her past and the woman being stunned that he knows her 
past—namely her five husbands—she believes Him to be a prophet. She is not yet at the point of 
believing that Jesus is the Son of God; therefore, the gift that He offers her, that he has the ability 
to give, she does not even comprehend that she needs. 

Tension between the Jews and Samaritans revolved around where they worshiped. The 
Jews worshiped at the Temple in Jerusalem, “the reconstruction of which Samaritans had 
obstructed (see Ezra 4); the Samaritans worshiped at a temple built on Mount Gerizem, which 
was illegitimate in Jewish eyes and destroyed by the Jewish King John Hyrcanus in about 129 
BC.”!’ Furthermore, the Samaritans were a mixed race that can be traced back to the northern 
kingdom of Israel being conquered by the Assyrian empire, thus “the intermarriage between the 


Israelites and those foreign peoples became a source of ethnic tension with the Jews.”!* Despite 
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this, Jesus goes to a well in Samaria, knowing that He will have interactions with people coming 
to draw water, and this is precisely what happens. It cannot be overstated too much that Jesus 
was seeking out the Samaritan woman—and ultimately the Samaritan people—to share with 
them the eternal living water only He could provide. 

The woman and people of the village who will come to Jesus as a result of her testimony 
about Him will come to faith and believe that He is the son of God by listening to the words of 
life He speaks to them. They ask Him to please stay, which Jesus and His disciples do, for two 
days, and while Jesus states that salvation is from the Jews, He tells the woman it is not 
exclusively for the Jews; it reaches beyond ethnicity, religion, social, economic, and national 
boundaries. Jesus establishes a relationship with the Samaritan people, thereby feeding them 
spiritually with the words of eternal life. As Jesus was in an intimate relationship with His 
Father, He extends to the Samaritan people, as a Jewish rabbi, that same invitation, offering them 
love and acceptance, thus extending salvation into the Gentile world. In pastoral ministry, 
extending God’s love and acceptance, regardless of circumstance or situation—race, gender, 
culture, economic status, or political ideology, etc.—is paramount to the quality and efficacy of 


the relationship. 


The God Who Restores Sight: Healing of a Blind Man 


1 As he went along, he saw a man blind from birth. 2 His disciples asked him, “Rabbi, 
who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” 3 “Neither this man nor his 
parents sinned,” said Jesus, “but this happened so that the works of God might be 
displayed in him. 4 As long as it is day, we must do the works of him who sent me. Night 
is coming, when no one can work. 5 While I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” 
6 After saying this, he spit on the ground, made some mud with the saliva, and put it on 
the man’s eyes. 7 “Go,” he told him, “wash in the Pool of Siloam” (this word means 
Sent’). So the man went and washed, and came home seeing. 8 His neighbors and those 
who had formerly seen him begging asked, “Isn’t this the same man who used to sit and 
beg?” 9 Some claimed that he was. Others said, “No, he only looks like him.” But he 
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himself insisted, “I am the man.” 10 “How then were your eyes opened?” they asked. 
11 He replied, “The man they call Jesus made some mud and put it on my eyes. He told 
me to go to Siloam and wash. So I went and washed, and then I could see.” 12 “Where is 
this man?” they asked him. “I don’t know,” he said. 13 They brought to the Pharisees the 
man who had been blind. 14 Now the day on which Jesus had made the mud and opened 
the man’s eyes was a Sabbath. 15 Therefore the Pharisees also asked him how he had 
received his sight. “He put mud on my eyes,” the man replied, “and I washed, and now I 
see.” 16 Some of the Pharisees said, “This man is not from God, for he does not keep the 
Sabbath.” But others asked, “How can a sinner perform such signs?” So they were 
divided. 17 Then they turned again to the blind man, “What have you to say about him? It 
was your eyes he opened.” The man replied, “He is a prophet.” 18 They still did not 
believe that he had been blind and had received his sight until they sent for the man’s 
parents. 19 “Is this your son?” they asked. “Is this the one you say was born blind? How 
is it that now he can see?” 20 “We know he is our son,” the parents answered, “and we 
know he was born blind. 21 But how he can see now, or who opened his eyes, we don’t 
know. Ask him. He is of age; he will speak for himself.” 22 His parents said this because 
they were afraid of the Jewish leaders, who already had decided that anyone who 
acknowledged that Jesus was the Messiah would be put out of the synagogue. 23 That 
was why his parents said, “He is of age; ask him.” 24 A second time they summoned the 
man who had been blind. “Give glory to God by telling the truth,” they said. “We know 
this man is a sinner.” 25 He replied, “Whether he is a sinner or not, I don’t know. One 
thing I do know. I was blind but now I see!” 26 Then they asked him, “What did he do to 
you? How did he open your eyes?” 27 He answered, “I have told you already and you did 
not listen. Why do you want to hear it again? Do you want to become his disciples too?” 
28 Then they hurled insults at him and said, “You are this fellow’s disciple! We are 
disciples of Moses! 29 We know that God spoke to Moses, but as for this fellow, we 
don’t even know where he comes from.” 30 The man answered, “Now that is remarkable! 
You don’t know where he comes from, yet he opened my eyes. 31 We know that God 
does not listen to sinners. He listens to the godly person who does his will. 32 Nobody 
has ever heard of opening the eyes of a man born blind. 33 If this man were not from 
God, he could do nothing.” 34 To this they replied, “You were steeped in sin at birth; 
how dare you lecture us!” And they threw him out. 35 Jesus heard that they had thrown 
him out, and when he found him, he said, “Do you believe in the Son of Man?” 36 “Who 
is he, sir?” the man asked. “Tell me so that I may believe in him.” 37 Jesus said, “You 
have now seen him; in fact, he is the one speaking with you.” 38 Then the man said, 
“Lord, I believe,” and he worshiped him. 39 Jesus said, [a] “For judgment I have come 
into this world, so that the blind will see and those who see will become blind.” 40 Some 
Pharisees who were with him heard him say this and asked, “What? Are we blind too?” 
41 Jesus said, “If you were blind, you would not be guilty of sin; but now that you claim 
you can see, your guilt remains. 

—John 9:1-41 


In The Gospel According to John, D.A. Carson writes, “This chapter portrays what 


happens when the light shines: some are made to see, like this man born blind, while others, who 
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think they see, turn away, blinded, as it were, by the light (9:39-41).”!° Jesus juxtaposes a man 
born blind with the Pharisees, who believe that they have sight. He is contrasting physical 
blindness with spiritual blindness, and it seems obvious that what He is revealing revolves 
around the idea of true sight. This particular verse is a key factor in Jesus’ ministry and, in fact, 
the revelation of God through His Son to the world. In essence, Jesus is showing his disciples, 
the Pharisees, the blind man, and his parents the difference between what people know and what 
they don’t; what they believe that is false, and what they do not believe that is true. 

This point is the key to the Gospel. As noted previously, John writes, “This is written so 
that you might believe.””° Jesus comes specifically to reveal to Israel God’s plan and purpose of 
salvation and to demonstrate, through signs and wonders, that Jesus is in the Father, and the 
Father is in Him. By doing so and unmasking the disbelief of the religious leaders, Jesus offers 
sight to the blind, whether it be spiritual or physical, and offers them new vision and the ability 
to see with open eyes. 

When dealing with human suffering, as a pastor and priest, I am most often confronted, 
as was made poignant by a parishioner, that “God cannot know my suffering and my loss, and 
how I have lived such loss for decades.” Because of her pain, the parishioner could not believe 
that God loved and cared for her, or that His love was even true. In other words, she was blinded 
by her own reality and experience, and was steeped in her own suffering. Yet again, this is an 
example that Jesus confronts with the blind man, religious leaders, and people in modern times: 
the sin of unbelief. It would seem that people spend far more time faithful to the guilt of one 


particular sin or another and focus on that sin so intensely that it never occurs to them, even 
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remotely, that the true sin they need to repent from and receive forgiveness for is the depth of 
their unbelief. How, then, without the ability to see beyond their own suffering, can the 
possibility of a relationship with Jesus Christ exist within the new reality He brings with fresh 
sight? 

Fear is a powerful force, and God speaks, throughout scripture—from Genesis through 
Revelation—“Do not be afraid.” A child does not learn not to be afraid of the dark by a cold and 
remote voice, but by a parent who lovingly whispers, “I am here,” holds that child, soothes that 
child, and allows the child, through the giving of loving affection, through the reassurance of 
loving kindness, that with that parent by his or her side, fear loses a great deal of its power and 
its grip. The blind man’s parents walk a fine line of acknowledgement of the healing of their son 
because they are afraid of being thrown out of the synagogue. Fear of what they had and what 
they thought they possessed in this religious construct paralyzed them from acknowledging the 
healing of their son, but the result was the same: they were thrown out of the synagogue anyway, 
fear or not. How does one return to an old life and the suffering as parents they endured watching 
their blind child become a beggar? How do individuals return to that former reality with any 
sense of honesty, now that their child received his sight? At some point, being part of a 
community and relationship that was critical and devoid of love and compassion no longer fills 
the needs the parents have. 

Recently, someone in the parish said that life is just a miserable, tough grind, and people 
just have to get through it the best way they know how. Dr. Scott Peck, author of The Road Less 
Traveled, writes, “Life is difficult. This is one of the greatest truths. It is a great truth because 
once we truly see this truth, we transcend it. Once we truly know that life is difficult—once we 


truly understand and accept it—then life is no longer difficult. Because once it is accepted, the 
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fact that life is difficult no longer matters.””?! That life is difficult is a reality most know too well. 
Peck observes that once individuals realize and accept this truth, life is no longer difficult 
because it doesn’t matter. This seems to be advice that on the surface appears useful and 
profitable; but while Peck’s exposition of the Buddha’s first noble truth has relevance, people 
can adjust their attitudes, although the fact remains that there is still a disconnect between human 
understanding that life is difficult, and the acceptance and appropriation of the new life all are 
given in Jesus. The gospel is about far more than the power of positive thinking, and although 
such a virtue does have efficacy, it brings people only so far in the development of faith and 
relationship with Jesus. As virtuous as it may seem, it brings people only part of the way that 


leads to the eternal life Jesus gives. 


The God Who Raises the Dead: The Resurrection of Lazarus 


1Now a man named Lazarus was sick. He was from Bethany, the village of Mary and her 
sister Martha. 2 (This Mary, whose brother Lazarus now lay sick, was the same one who 
poured perfume on the Lord and wiped his feet with her hair.)3 So the sisters sent word to 
Jesus, “Lord, the one you love is sick.”4 When he heard this, Jesus said, “This sickness 
will not end in death. No, it is for God’s glory so that God’s Son may be glorified through 
it.” 5 Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus. 6 So when he heard that 
Lazarus was sick, he stayed where he was two more days, 7 and then he said to his 
disciples, “Let us go back to Judea.”8 “But Rabbi,” they said, “a short while ago the Jews 
there tried to stone you, and yet you are going back?” 9 Jesus answered, “Are there not 
twelve hours of daylight? Anyone who walks in the daytime will not stumble, for they 
see by this world’s light. 10 It is when a person walks at night that they stumble, for they 
have no light.” 11 After he had said this, he went on to tell them, “Our friend Lazarus has 
fallen asleep; but I am going there to wake him up.” 12 His disciples replied, “Lord, if he 
sleeps, he will get better.” 13 Jesus had been speaking of his death, but his disciples 
thought he meant natural sleep. 14 So then he told them plainly, “Lazarus is dead, 15 and 
for your sake I am glad I was not there, so that you may believe. But let us go to him.” 

16 Then Thomas (also known as Didymus[a]) said to the rest of the disciples, “Let us 
also go, that we may die with him.” 17 On his arrival, Jesus found that Lazarus had 
already been in the tomb for four days. 18 Now Bethany was less than two miles[b] from 
Jerusalem, 19 and many Jews had come to Martha and Mary to comfort them in the loss 
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of their brother.20 When Martha heard that Jesus was coming, she went out to meet him, 
but Mary stayed at home. 21 “Lord,” Martha said to Jesus, “if you had been here, my 
brother would not have died. 22 But I know that even now God will give you whatever 
you ask.” 23 Jesus said to her, “Your brother will rise again.” 24 Martha answered, “I 
know he will rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 25 Jesus said to her, “I am the 
resurrection and the life. The one who believes in me will live, even though they 
die; 26 and whoever lives by believing in me will never die. Do you believe this?” 
27 “Yes, Lord,” she replied, “I believe that you are the Messiah, the Son of God, who is 
to come into the world.” 28 After she had said this, she went back and called her sister 
Mary aside. “The Teacher is here,” she said, “and is asking for you.” 29 When Mary 
heard this, she got up quickly and went to him. 30 Now Jesus had not yet entered the 
village, but was still at the place where Martha had met him. 31 When the Jews who had 
been with Mary in the house, comforting her, noticed how quickly she got up and went 
out, they followed her, supposing she was going to the tomb to mourn there. 32 When 
Mary reached the place where Jesus was and saw him, she fell at his feet and said, “Lord, 
if you had been here, my brother would not have died.” 33 When Jesus saw her weeping, 
and the Jews who had come along with her also weeping, he was deeply moved in spirit 
and troubled. 34 “Where have you laid him?” he asked. “Come and see, Lord,” they 
replied. 35 Jesus wept. 36 Then the Jews said, “See how he loved him!” 37 But some of 
them said, “Could not he who opened the eyes of the blind man have kept this man from 
dying?” 38 Jesus, once more deeply moved, came to the tomb. It was a cave with a stone 
laid across the entrance. 39 “Take away the stone,” he said. “But, Lord,” said Martha, the 
sister of the dead man, “by this time there is a bad odor, for he has been there four days.” 
40 Then Jesus said, “Did I not tell you that if you believe, you will see the glory of God?” 
41 So they took away the stone. Then Jesus looked up and said, “Father, I thank you that 
you have heard me. 42 I knew that you always hear me, but I said this for the benefit of 
the people standing here, that they may believe that you sent me.” 43 When he had said 
this, Jesus called in a loud voice, “Lazarus, come out!” 44 The dead man came out, his 
hands and feet wrapped with strips of linen, and a cloth around his face. Jesus said to 
them, “Take off the grave clothes and let him go.” 

—John 11:1-44 


The resurrection of Lazarus is pivotal in John’s Gospel and marks the turning point in 


Jesus’ worldly ministry. It moves from the Book of Signs, where Jesus reveals himself, to the 


Book of Glory, which will demonstrate the depth of God’s love for creation. John writes in one 


of the most familiar quotes of the New Testament, “For God so loved the world that he gave his 


one and only Son, that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life. For God did 
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not send his Son into the world to condemn the world, but to save the world through him.””* The 
second part of John’s gospel (known as The Book of Glory) will show this as the central purpose 
of Jesus’ salvific work, for this is why He was born. It will also give a framework to one of the 
greatest mysteries of the universe, namely why Jesus suffered and died and led all humanity into 
the understanding that His suffering is united with human suffering through His passion, death, 
and resurrection. 

People often ask, “How in the name of God did He allow his son to endure such 
brutality? It is unthinkable for a father to do such a thing if he truly loves his son.” It is precisely 
this type of thinking that lies at the core of unbelief. It is hard to imagine, so how is it possible? 
God reveals the impossible and integrates personal reality and human experience into the 
ultimate and overarching reality of His Son. In chapter 11, Jesus interacts with a family in 
Bethany living in grief because of the death of a brother. This section in John’s gospel shows the 
relationship Jesus has with a family who was known to Him, and His reaction to the death of His 
friend is curious, but well understood. F.F. Bruce writes in his commentary on The Gospel and 
Epistles of John, “This family in Bethany...was evidently known to Jesus and well-loved by him. 
It is natural, then, that when Lazarus fell ill, his sisters Mary and Martha should get in touch with 
Jesus at once.””? 

When Jesus learns that Lazarus is ill, Mary and Martha state in verse 3, “Lord, the one 
you love is sick.” Jesus’ response in verse 4 is, “This sickness will not end in death. No, it is for 
God’s glory so that God’s son may be glorified through it.” Knowing that He loved them, it is 


curious that Jesus stayed where He was for two more days. This is somewhat perplexing because 
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He has just stated that the sickness would not end in death, but it does. When He arrives in 
Bethany, Jesus finds that Lazarus has died and has been buried. In verse 14, Jesus will then get 
into a sidebar discussion with His disciples, and He has to tell them that Lazarus is not asleep; he 
is dead. He then goes on to tell His disciples and helps them understand His reasoning, for in 
verse 15 He states, “And for your sake, I am glad I was not there, so that you may believe.” Once 
again, Jesus offers His disciples proof that He, in fact, is the Son of God. This ties in to the core 
purpose, as discussed earlier, so that they may believe. 

When Jesus arrives at the tomb of Lazarus, Martha says to him in verse 21, “If you had 
been here, my brother would not have died.” She goes on to say in verse 22, “But I know that 
God will give you whatever you ask.”” When Jesus tells her that her brother will rise again, she 
responds in verse 24, “I know he will rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” Martha 
professes faith in Jesus, but He is about to reveal to her something astonishing, as He claims, in 
verses 25 and 26, speaking to her, “I am the resurrection and the life. The one who believes in 
me will live, even though they die. And whoever lives by believing in me will never die.” He 
asks if she believes this, and in the midst of her grief and anguish, when her response could have 
been the exact opposite, she says, in verse 27, “Yes, Lord, I believe that you are the Messiah, the 
son of God, who is to come into the world.” In the hundreds of funerals I have officiated as a 
priest, many hold this belief that Martha does, even while others do not. In relationship with 
Jesus, Mary, Martha, and Lazarus have a trust in Him that He is who He says He is, and the 
disciples are in on this knowledge as well. Again, Jesus does this so that they might believe. He 
is showing them, time and time again, who He is, and He gives them opportunities to put their 
faith and trust in Him. Up until now, Jesus’ signs and wonders have amazed His disciples and the 


crowds, drawn criticism from the religious leaders, but what He does when He approaches 
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Lazarus’ tomb will seal His fate, as this is precisely the reason that He came. The religious 
leaders will further plot how they may kill Him. 

A crowd has gathered to console the family, and as Jesus asks where Lazarus has been 
laid, He weeps. Why in the world would Jesus weep, knowing full well what He was about to 
do? Mary, Martha, and those gathered had no idea what was about to happen, but through their 
belief, they trusted Jesus through this process. The death of His friend touched Him deeply and is 
indicative of how He views death. He has come specifically into His creation and into humanity 
to destroy death. In verse 36, “The Jews say, ‘See how he loved him.’ But some of the others 
reply, ‘Could not he, who opened the eyes of the blind man, have kept this man from dying?’” 
John connects and gives continuity to the raising of Lazarus and some who witnessed Jesus 
opening the eyes of the blind man. Jesus is moved more deeply as He comes to the tomb and tells 
them to take away the stone. Jesus then speaks to His Father so that all who have gathered might 
understand that His power comes solely from His Father, and by relying on Him for this power, 
those who are gathered might believe that the Father sent Jesus. And with a loud voice, Jesus 
calls out, “Lazarus, come out.”*4 Then Lazarus, wrapped in grave clothes, with strips of linen, 
walks out of the tomb. 

John writes in verse 45, “Many of the Jews who had come to visit Mary and had seen 
what Jesus did believed in him.” Despite this, a plot was well under way by the religious leaders 
to kill Him. As Caiaphas, the high priest that year, says in verse 50, “You do not realize that it is 
better for you that one man die for the people, than that the whole nation perish.” These words 


represent the attempt to avoid yet another conflict with the Roman authorities. 
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The God Who Serves & Suffers: Washing His Disciples’ Feet, Crucifixion 


Jesus Washes His Disciples’ Feet 


1 It was just before the Passover Festival. Jesus knew that the hour had come for him to 
leave this world and go to the Father. Having loved his own who were in the world, he 
loved them to the end. 2 The evening meal was in progress, and the devil had already 
prompted Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, to betray Jesus. 3 Jesus knew that the Father 
had put all things under his power, and that he had come from God and was returning to 
God; 4 so he got up from the meal, took off his outer clothing, and wrapped a towel 
around his waist. 5 After that, he poured water into a basin and began to wash his 
disciples’ feet, drying them with the towel that was wrapped around him. 6 He came to 
Simon Peter, who said to him, “Lord, are you going to wash my feet?” 7 Jesus replied, 
“You do not realize now what I am doing, but later you will understand.” 8 “No,” said 
Peter, “you shall never wash my feet.” Jesus answered, “Unless I wash you, you have no 
part with me.” 9 “Then, Lord,” Simon Peter replied, “not just my feet but my hands and 
my head as well!” 10 Jesus answered, “Those who have had a bath need only to wash 
their feet; their whole body is clean. And you are clean, though not every one of you.” 
11 For he knew who was going to betray him, and that was why he said not everyone was 
clean. 12 When he had finished washing their feet, he put on his clothes and returned to 
his place. “Do you understand what I have done for you?” he asked them. 13 “You call 
me ‘Teacher’ and ‘Lord,’ and rightly so, for that is what I am. 14 Now that I, your Lord 
and Teacher, have washed your feet, you also should wash one another’s feet. 15 I have 
set you an example that you should do as I have done for you. 16 Very truly I tell you, no 
servant is greater than his master, nor is a messenger greater than the one who sent him. 
17 Now that you know these things, you will be blessed if you do them. 

—John 13:1-17 


Each year during Holy Week, as in many Episcopal parishes, the ceremony of foot 


washing is practiced. It is a time where parishioners celebrate the institution of the Holy 


Eucharist and remember what Jesus did with His disciples the night before His passion. I have 


done this for thirteen years, and with the small gathering of twenty-five people or so, many are 


embarrassed to take off their shoes and come forward. Some of the women have taken to getting 


pedicures so that they are more comfortable doing so. For many years during this service, a 


father would wash the feet of his two daughters, and it was a moving and beautiful sight to 


behold. This year, when he came forward, and after I washed his feet, he extended his arms to his 


teenage daughter and she shook her head no. He offered again, and she still said no. Tears were 
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in his eyes because something that had drawn them together in the liturgy for so many years did 

not this time. After the service, I asked her about it, and she said she just felt embarrassed and 

flatly remarked, “Who really does this anymore?” The parishioner was giving a slightly different 

voice to Peter’s reaction of embarrassment. F. F. Bruce writes, 
The disciples were probably as embarrassed as Peter was that their master should take it 
upon himself to perform this humble service for them. But he, true to his nature, gave 
voice to what the others felt. It was bad enough to see his master washing the feet of 
others, but he could not allow him to wash his. But Jesus hinted that there was a deeper 
significance in what he was doing, a significance that Peter could not grasp there and 
then, but which would be made plain to him one day.”> 
To allow a person to perform this kind of act is an acknowledgment that the 

person is humbling himself or herself before another. It demonstrates Jesus’ sacrificial 

emptying of Himself to His disciples, and in doing so shows them the depth of His love. 

By taking on the nature and humility of a servant, the king of the universe is laying His 

life down to serve them. Jesus understands that it is very difficult for them to grasp this 

concept, and no one should be surprised when it is difficult for people to grasp this 

simple, yet profound, action. He is setting forth such an example that humility in service, 

knowing they have nothing to return to Him but thanks, is not only a model for ministry, 

but for life. Jesus is doing this even in the midst of His own suffering, knowing who is 

about to betray Him, who is about to deny Him, even after He had washed their feet just 

hours before. This shows that humility and service are part of the kingship of Christ and 

the kingdom of Heaven that God is ushering into His creation. 


It also reveals the relational aspect in the Word made flesh, for Jesus tells his 


disciples to “Love one another as I have loved you.””° Love is dynamic, not static, and 
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through these actions of Jesus, one discovers how intimate He desires to be with His 
creation, how intimate He wishes to be with His disciples of every age and time. This 
God who serves is often depicted, and rightly so, in the humility of washing His 
disciples’ feet. This act of service is an actual event that John records. It must be 
understood that for all the talk about serving God as His disciples now, the far deeper 
reality is that Jesus serves all people of all times. In such service, He gives Himself into 
human brokenness and suffering. The choice is ultimately each individual’s to allow 
Jesus to serve humanity. This makes what Jesus does more than a right and good example 
to follow, as it reveals His continual act of serving His creation. And when people find 
themselves in the midst of unbearable grief and suffering, the Word made flesh dwells 
deeply within them. This provides a context far greater than merely the personal to unite 
human suffering with His, knowing that in the midst of such pain and suffering, the Lord 
is right there. It is more than a sympathetic card from a friend, or an empathetic person 
offering care, because while those actions are important, Jesus’ love is transformational 


because His service to humanity is ongoing. 


The Crucifixion of Jesus 


16 Finally Pilate handed him over to them to be crucified. So the soldiers took charge of 
Jesus. 17 Carrying his own cross, he went out to the place of the Skull (which in Aramaic 
is called Golgotha). 18 There they crucified him, and with him two others—one on each 
side and Jesus in the middle. 19 Pilate had a notice prepared and fastened to the cross. It 
read: Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews. 20 Many of the Jews read this sign, for the 
place where Jesus was crucified was near the city, and the sign was written in Aramaic, 
Latin and Greek. 21 The chief priests of the Jews protested to Pilate, “Do not write “The 
King of the Jews,’ but that this man claimed to be king of the Jews.” 22 Pilate answered, 
“What I have written, I have written.” 23 When the soldiers crucified Jesus, they took his 
clothes, dividing them into four shares, one for each of them, with the undergarment 
remaining. This garment was seamless, woven in one piece from top to bottom. 24 “Let’s 
not tear it,” they said to one another. “Let’s decide by lot who will get it.” This happened 
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that the scripture might be fulfilled that said, “They divided my clothes among them and 
cast lots for my garment. “So this is what the soldiers did. 25 Near the cross of Jesus 
stood his mother, his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. 

26 When Jesus saw his mother there, and the disciple whom he loved standing nearby, he 
said to her, “Woman, here is your son,” 27 and to the disciple, “Here is your mother.” 


From that time on, this disciple took her into his home.?’ 


—John 19:16-27 


Jesus says, “I am the good shepherd, and the shepherd lays down his life for his 
sheep.””® Rodney A. Whitacre writes, “A good shepherd, one who is worthy of 
admiration, would risk his life to protect the sheep. But Jesus does not merely risk his 
life; he consciously gives his life for the sake of his sheep.”?? When a person experiences 
extraordinary suffering, a comment commonly heard in pastoral ministry is that if God 
were loving and good, He would not have allowed the suffering to take place at all. 
People do not often think about Jesus’ character, and if individuals are to be in intimate 
relationship with Him, they need to have an understanding of the core of His nature. This 
parishioner, because of the death of his daughter, did not believe that God was either 
loving or good, and “if He was, He would have prevented her from dying.” This type of 
thinking and perception of God is a distortion, but an experienced pastor can understand 
that countless people believe this. Whitacre highlights this particular point when he 


writes about Jesus being a good shepherd: 


This death makes him the shepherd that is good. This word refers in such a context to that 
which is beautiful, noble, honorable, worthy of praise. In other words, Jesus is fulfilling 
his job as a shepherd in an exemplary fashion so that such goodness is able to be 
perceived. He is the admirable shepherd, and there is something admirable, heroic, and 
attractive in his death. Consequently, it is in his death that he will draw all people to 
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himself. The beauty of the Lord’s character attracts those whose hearts are able to receive 
divine beauty.°? 


This offers more than a glimpse into Jesus’ character, as it demonstrates what He is willing to do 
freely and without reservation for His sheep. It cannot be stressed enough that Jesus lays down 
His life of his own accord because this clears up any misconception that His life was taken from 
Him by anyone with any worldly power and authority over Him; and this includes Jewish 
religious leaders, Pontius Pilate, King Herod, or those who wished to make Him king by force. In 
other words, Jesus was not just another martyr. This further exemplifies that His death, as 
everything He does, is an act born out of the intimate relationship Jesus has with his Father, and 
it is made perfectly clear as Jesus prays in the garden, “Father, if you are willing, take this cup 
from me, yet not my will, but yours be done.’?! N.T. Wright gives insight into the relationship of 
Jesus and the Father and what His life cost: “Crucifixion was, after all, one of the most horrible 
fates that humans could devise. That isn’t a modern overstatement. It was the considered opinion 
of the Roman orator Cicero and the Jewish historian Josephus, two men who had seen plenty of 
crucifixions.”*? Wright continues and puts in stark relief how contemporary people view this 
type of death: 
We in the modern West, who wear jeweled crosses around our necks, stamp them on 
Bibles and prayer books, and carry them in cheerful processions, need regularly to be 
reminded that the very word “cross” was a word you would most likely not utter in 
polite society. The thought of it would not only put you off your dinner, it could give 
you sleepless nights. And if you had actually seen a crucifixion or two, as many in the 
Roman world would have, your sleep itself would have been invaded by nightmares as 
the memories came flooding back unbidden, memories of humans half alive and half 


dead, lingering on perhaps for days on end, covered in blood and flies, nibbled by rats, 
pecked at by crows, with weeping but helpless relatives still keeping watch, and with 
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hostile or mocking crowds adding their insults to the terrible injuries.°* 
To put this type of horrible death in the context of what it cost, Jesus’ character is revealed 
through His trusting relationship with His father and presents a very different reality of human 
suffering: it challenges the belief that God is not good. Therefore, if God is good, what does that 
mean about how to understand human suffering in light of His goodness and mercy, through His 
suffering and death? 

After the raising of Lazarus, Jesus, according to John, did not move around publicly any 
longer.** After Mary, Martha, and the religious leaders saw what Jesus did, the plot to take His 
life was under way. Jesus raising Lazarus from the dead is a precursor to His own resurrection, 
and it further shows that He is in the Father, and the Father is in Him. When Jesus is brought 
before the high priest and ultimately Pontius Pilate, He is sentenced to death on a Roman cross. 
Pilate says to Jesus, “Don’t you realize I have the power either to free you or to crucify you?’”* 
Jesus answers, “You would have no power over me if it were not given to you from above.’”® It 
is difficult to contemplate that the very power Pilate is given to murder His son comes from 
Jesus’ Father. Jesus will cry out on the cross, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?”>’ 
This echoes Psalm 22, as Jesus would know many of these psalms, composed by the greatest 


king Israel had ever known in King David, and scripture reveals that Jesus will reign on David’s 
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throne. And yet again, the very power, throne, and kingship given to David a thousand years 
before was given to him from above. 

To connect and highlight when the parishioner lost his daughter—he believed God was 
neither loving nor good—brings back the stark and glorious reality that God the Father allowed, 
empowered, and was willing to sacrifice His only Son. Either God is brutal, unloving, and 
uncaring, or this demonstrates the greatest act of love humanity will ever know; and it is in this 
reality of God’s kingdom, namely, the kingdom of Heaven as it is breaking upon this world, that 
far eclipses any personal reality of suffering, for the Father knows and understands more than 
any human being ever could what it means to allow His Son to suffer in the manner in which He 
died. This point is at the core of how individuals are able to find the deepest connection point 
between the understanding of a God who is loving and good, and through the Father’s goodness, 
through the grace given to make sense of it or not, to understand it or not, that it is truly the 
building block of a relationship that will allow people to find healing and love in the midst of 


that which seems impossible to understand. 


The God Who Conquers Death: Resurrection of Jesus 


1 Early on the first day of the week, while it was still dark, Mary Magdalene went to the 
tomb and saw that the stone had been removed from the entrance. 2 So she came running 
to Simon Peter and the other disciple, the one Jesus loved, and said, “They have taken the 
Lord out of the tomb, and we don’t know where they have put him!” 3 So Peter and the 
other disciple started for the tomb. 4 Both were running, but the other disciple outran 
Peter and reached the tomb first. 5 He bent over and looked in at the strips of linen lying 
there but did not go in. 6 Then Simon Peter came along behind him and went straight into 
the tomb. He saw the strips of linen lying there, 7 as well as the cloth that had 
been wrapped around Jesus’ head. The cloth was still lying in its place, separate from the 
linen. 8 Finally the other disciple, who had reached the tomb first, also went inside. He 
saw and believed. 9 (They still did not understand from Scripture that Jesus had to rise 
from the dead.) 10 Then the disciples went back to where they were staying. 11 Now 
Mary stood outside the tomb crying. As she wept, she bent over to look into the tomb 
12 and saw two angels in white, seated where Jesus’ body had been, one at the head and 
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the other at the foot. 13 They asked her, “Woman, why are you crying?” “They have 
taken my Lord away,” she said, “‘and I don’t know where they have put him.” 14 At this, 
she turned around and saw Jesus standing there, but she did not realize that it was Jesus. 
15 He asked her, “Woman, why are you crying? Who is it you are looking for?” Thinking 
he was the gardener, she said, “Sir, if you have carried him away, tell me where you have 
put him, and I will get him.” 16 Jesus said to her, “Mary.” She turned toward him and 
cried out in Aramaic, “Rabboni!” (which means “Teacher’). 17 Jesus said, “Do not hold 
on to me, for I have not yet ascended to the Father. Go instead to my brothers and tell 
them, “I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my God and your God.’” 
18 Mary Magdalene went to the disciples with the news: “I have seen the Lord!” And she 
told them that he had said these things to her. 
—John 20:1-18 
Every Easter, for thirteen years, I have read this Gospel passage. Every Easter, I have 
preached on this passage. It might seem that so much has been written about the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ for 2,000 years. What more can be said about this astonishing reality? Every year, 
Easter is the most well-attended service by far. The congregation quadruples on Easter Sunday in 
a little parish in Swampscott, Massachusetts. People come and hear the same readings, sing the 
same hymns, pray similar prayers, and in celebration experience Jesus’ resurrection made anew, 
as it was made to Mary Magdalene in the garden. The sermon highlights the reality of the 
resurrection, the disciples running to the tomb and finding it empty, but what brings this passage 
together in the midst of what is taking place in that garden, John records in a single word, in a 
name. Jesus sees a woman whom He loves and has cared for, and who the last time He saw her 
was at the foot of his cross, along with His mother and the disciple He loved. She has just lost 
her teacher and the one she loved a few days before. Seeing her in the midst of her grief, Jesus 
asks, “Woman, why are you crying?’”>* The way Jesus pauses in the asking of this question, and 


in the listening to her response, is the place where I choke up at the saying of her name. Jesus 


looks at her with the love He had as a human being, in knowing her during this life, but also with 
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the love that He knew her outside of the reality of time, history, and the community of Israel 
where they both grew up. He speaks to her as rabbi and friend, and He speaks to her as creator of 
the cosmos. He speaks the name she was given at birth, the same name that was His mother’s, 
and the name she will remember Him speaking with such love and tenderness: Mary. 

The experience of Mary Magdalene, grief-stricken and weeping, seeing Jesus in the 
garden, is utterly transformational. The grief is turned into joy, sorrow into delight, and what was 
lost and taken away returned and given in greater measure than she could have ever known. Not 
yet ascended to the Father, His tomb empty, and entering into Mary’s grief, Jesus speaks to her 
words she never thought she would hear again. And isn’t this true when people lose someone 
they love? Isn’t the longing to hear that loved one speak a name and hear once again what was 
never thought possible? It is in this moment for Mary that the bodily resurrection of her Lord 
becomes real, and it is in a similar garden that every human being will experience the risen Jesus 
speaking his or her name. How else to come to terms with the magnitude of human grief and 
pain, without Jesus meeting each person, having experienced His own grief and pain, and being 
transformed by the love of His Father? For there is the understanding in far greater depth in this 
garden of what it means to be embraced by the Lord of all Creation, knowing that in and through 
His goodness, He knows and calls each individual by a name. This is what brings comfort, 
healing, and restoration to shattered lives and provides the grace and strength that Jesus sustained 
Mary with to go from this place, this garden. He says to her, “Do not hold onto me, for I have not 
yet ascended to the Father. Go instead to my brothers and tell them I am ascending to my Father 


and your Father, to my God and to your God.”*? The incredible news of His resurrection was not 
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meant for Mary to keep to herself or to privatize; she goes to the disciples, as she was a disciple, 
and says to them, “I have seen the Lord.” 

I have asked the congregation, on Easter Sunday, to imagine being in that garden, as 
Mary was, and having Jesus ask them the same question: Why are you weeping? For He fully 
knows the answer to the question He asks in personal loss and in being lost. Jesus speaks every 
name personally and individually. This is not just a sentimental exchange; it is the healing of 
human pain and the ability for people to move past their suffering, as Jesus allows them the time 
and space to answer His question. And though each response may be a different one, His 
question is always an invitation to relationship: relationship with Him and His relationship with 
creation. The power of a personal encounter with Jesus integrated into Him provides that which 
was not possible through individual strength alone. By asking the question, Jesus demonstrates 
His character and goodness because if He wasn’t interested, He wouldn’t have bothered to ask 
the question in the first place. Human creation has a God who is good, who cares through asking 
the question, why are you weeping, and who waits for the response to help everyone understand 
that they are not left alone to wallow in fear and grief, but are called into a new reality of 


relationship with Jesus to experience the healing and restoration of the soul. The garden where 


He dwells and speaks every name is within the soul. This is salvation. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Introduction 

This literature review focuses on selected works that address the problem of suffering and 
the working through it; developing personal intimacy with God; and being grounded in how The 
Gospel of John presents the model for understanding suffering through a living, authentic 
relationship with Jesus Christ. 

The review is structured in three sections, focused on the following themes: Relationship 
with Jesus, Understanding the Goodness of God Through Jesus’ Suffering, and Evil, 
Forgiveness, and Reconciliation. Parts of the various texts are integrated in the sections where 
they are most appropriate; therefore, certain text sections and authors reappear throughout the 
review. 

The literature and authors selected here represent a wide-range approach by including 
fiction, poetry, theology, memoir, spiritual and devotional reading, and works from theologians. 
Fiction and poetry are included because of their unique accessibility for the layperson; texts from 
pastors who are known theologians are discussed because they combine pastoral sensitivity for 
these difficult issues, as well as demonstrate comprehensive theological and biblical scholarship. 

The main thesis question explored through these readings is what are appropriate pastoral 
responses to the reality that a loving God allows people to suffer? The hypothesis is that through 
the process of suffering, greater intimacy and spiritual depth with Jesus Christ can be achieved 


despite the common human reaction to pull away from Him. 
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Relationship with Jesus 

Pastor and theologian Eugene Peterson writes of William Paul Young’s novel, The Shack, 
“This book has the potential to do for our generation what John Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress did 
for his. It’s that good!””! Although this work of fiction has been met with controversy within the 
Evangelical community, no other book besides the Bible has had more of a profound impact on 
my personal and pastoral life than The Shack. I have done two studies on the book in my parish 
at Holy Name. The first session was to last six weeks; instead, it went on for more than six 
months. I have been asked about The Shack by people in the grocery store, chiropractic office, 
and while vacationing at the beach. People are engaged with the text and have asked me many 
questions about the difficult aspects of faith and life. As one parishioner tearfully said to me after 
the study, “I never got the message of Jesus’ love in a real and personal way until I read this 
book.” 

This book is a work of fiction, but the story and penetrating way it underscores the 
message of the Gospel of John is central to this thesis: that through the process of suffering and 
learning to walk with God in love and friendship, we can develop a deeper intimacy with Him. 
One word arises throughout the book that encapsulates the core message of the text: relationship. 
It seems like a retread of sermons preached on the necessity of a personal relationship with 
Christ that pastors have hauled out in one form or another, and congregants have heard for 
thousands of years. While this may seem true—and is to a greater extent—The Shack at its core 
is about relationship with God through his son Jesus Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit, 


and the novel deals quite effectively with many of the inaccurate presuppositions and perceptions 
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people have about God and his role, purpose, and plan in human suffering. The novel addresses 
the many stumbling blocks of how people view God and how those views can cloud our 
understanding of Him. 

The source of power and connection (the glue that holds this text together) lies in the 
death of the protagonist’s child. Mack, the main character, loses his young daughter to a serial 
killer. This sets the stage for a pre-history of relationship with his spouse and children and goes 
back to the brutal relationship with his father. Simply put, as a young teenager, Mack murders 
his father by poisoning him. His father was an alcoholic who had beat Mack mercilessly. After 
years of abuse, ironically Mack pours poison into the liquor bottles, adding his own poison to the 
alcohol that had been killing his father all along. When Mack finds peace through a spouse who 
loves him unconditionally, and through his children, he finds meaning and purpose; but when his 
youngest child is taken from him, he begins what is called “the great sadness.”? So when a note 
shows up in his mailbox three years after his daughter’s death, it is an invitation to meet God at 
the very place and physical space of his daughter’s murder, and Mack’s greatest pain. When 
reading John 3:16, “For God so loved the world that he gave his only son that whoever believes 
in him shall not perish, but have eternal life,” individuals often make this a reductionist idea of 
good and evil—heaven and hell—to undermine what it truly means to perish; it does not mean 
just physical death. It means death of spirit, emotion, soul—the very things that make us 
human—and the reason the Word became flesh. 

The power of this novel lies in the conversation that Mack will have with God. The 
setting is where his daughter is murdered—a dilapidated hunting shack—and when Mack accepts 


the invitation he receives to meet God at this place, he arrives, and it is still the same shack. He 
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sees his daughter’s blood stains, and he is filled with rage. He gets up to walk out and is met by 
Jesus, who encourages him to come back. It is in that turning back that the whole forest changes 
from winter to spring, and Mack now sees that the shack has turned into a gorgeous cabin. In this 
changed environment, Mack enters into meeting God. Over the course of a weekend, Mack and 
God engage in conversation, and God gently helps Mack understand his complete 
misconceptions of who God is. At the core, through these conversations, Mack learns that God is 
good, that God was there when his daughter was murdered, that neither his daughter, nor he has 
been abandoned. God’s love has been there all along. 

This encounter with God helps Mack learn it is his lack of trust in God’s goodness, love, 
and purpose that is the root of Mack’s pain and his inability to allow God to heal him. 
Ultimately, Mack is able to see his daughter where she now dwells with Jesus and see that she 
does not blame him. Through this experience of seeing that his daughter is at perfect peace and 
joy, Mack is able, with God’s help, to forgive himself, as well as to forgive his own father, 
something he was never before able to do. The key concept in this book is what God stresses to 
Mack over and over: relationship. “Trust is the fruit of a relationship in which you know that you 
are loved. Because you do not know that I love you, you cannot trust me.”? Everything Mack 
needs to heal his deep wound and great sadness will come out of his renewed, transformed 
relationship with God. 

In Henri J. M. Nouwen’s Life of the Beloved, Nouwen is asked by a friend to write a book 
describing the spiritual life in a way that he and his friends could understand. There is a longing 
of this friend to have the concepts of the spiritual life presented in more than just laymen’s terms, 


in a way that incorporates both head and heart. Like The Shack, Nouwen sets forth to answer 
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some questions that revolve around our spiritual identity, and his conclusion is that we are the 
beloved of God. He writes, “When our deepest truth is that we are the Beloved [of God] and 
when our greatest joy and peace come from fully claiming that truth, it follows that this has to 
become visible and tangible in the ways we eat and drink, talk and love, play and work.”* 
Throughout the book, Nouwen communicates this radical truth much in the same way that this 
truth is communicated in The Shack. How curious and compelling that what is written in a 
powerful novel is the same concept that is brought forth by a writer regarded as one of the great 
spiritual authors of our day. 

As a pastor, in talking with people over the course of twenty years of ministry, it doesn’t 
take long in the pastoral relationship to get people’s view of God. One concept I have never 
heard from parishioners when we talk about God and the Bible is their understanding that they 
are the beloved of God. I have wondered why this is so. After an Easter service a few years ago, 
one parishioner put it this way: “Traditional religious training often presents God as omnipotent, 
and so far above human experience that the idea of a personal relationship with God and the 
notion of us as God’s beloved, goes past the boundaries of the way God has often been defined.” 
Nouwen’s original intent for his book was to help secular people understand the spiritual life. He 
claims that the greatest irony of completing this work was that “it is the mystery of God using his 
secular friends to instruct his disciples.”° This book was written from a simple request: to 
understand spirituality, and what grew out of this request was friendship between two people, 
Nouwen and Fred Bratman, who asked him for guidance. The Shack, too, makes clear the 


immanence of God and shows that a deepened friendship and intimacy grows out of a loving 
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relationship. Suffering, or, as Nouwen puts it, “Our brokenness opens us to a deeper way of 
sharing our lives and offering each other hope. Just as bread needs to be broken in order to be 
given, so, too, do our lives.”° The simplicity of Nouwen’s approach to our understanding of 
Jesus as the intimate part of our being underscores the idea that healing and wholeness come 
from an active and dynamic relationship with Jesus, regardless of any situation or circumstance 
that life presents. 

Timothy Keller gives a broad treatment of suffering in his book, Walking with God 
Through Pain and Suffering. The biblical image throughout the book is of the fiery furnace, and 
Keller divides the book into three sections as a way of way of looking at suffering through this 
image. Keller writes, “Anything with that degree of heat is...a very dangerous and powerful 
thing. However, if used properly...can be shaped, refined purified, and even beautified.””’ By this 
shaping, refinement, and purification, Keller concludes that suffering ultimately can “use evil 
against itself.’”® 

Also, in this first section, Keller talks about how various cultures, religions, and historical 
periods have dealt with the problem of suffering and the means by which people have gotten 
through it. He includes in this section the philosophical problem of evil. Keller uses a great deal 
of scholarship, though by his own admission, “it may be too abstract for someone in the midst of 
adversity.” 

The second and third sections of the book address the personal aspects of suffering—a 


movement away from the theoretical toward a more practical understanding. An important aspect 
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of section two is that it begins to explicate what the Bible says about the character of suffering, 
which Keller describes as “profoundly realistic and yet astonishingly hopeful.”!° He astutely 
reminds readers that while in the midst of suffering (the furnace), it helps people avoid in 
thinking and perception that they can handle personal suffering by running from or through it, or 
by just giving up. Keller describes how by walking with us through the fire, God shows the ways 
in which suffering can change individuals for the better. Here, he is not implying that suffering 
always results in a “happy ending,” but that through the biblical accounts he has selected, people 
can move toward a deeper understanding of how people of faith have themselves “walked 
through the furnace with God’s help.’”’!'! However, one of the problems in pastoral ministry is that 
people often mistrust the Bible and therefore find it unreliable as a means of hope, comfort, 
engagement, and understanding, especially when in the midst of personal pain and grief. Keller’s 
reliance on the biblical text is the cornerstone to being in relationship with God and is critical in 
challenging the secular worldview that permeates all manner of thinking, living, being, and 
existing, and one of the hardest sells as an Episcopal priest in pastoral ministry. The sell is 
difficult in part because of the believability of the Bible and a layperson’s understanding of it as 
a narrative meant to shape and form spiritual life. There is a skepticism about the scriptures, 
which often translates to a skepticism about God. 

A different approach to access the experience of suffering is Elie Wiesel’s classic of 
western civilization, Night. In it, he recounts his horrific experiences as a child in a German 
concentration camp in the 1940s. The power of this account is that it is written by a man who, as 


a boy, went through and came through profound human suffering. Wiesel’s experience was so 
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difficult and unimaginable, yet he was able to survive it. He grew up as a devout Jew, believing 
in and trusting in God, and through the loss of his mother and sister to the furnaces, Wiesel was 
with his father right up until the very end, when the camp was liberated. Often quoted from this 
book, when thousands are gathered to see three prisoners put to death by hanging, one was a 
small child, too light in physical weight for the noose to break his neck quickly. He remained 
strangling to death, alive, for more than half an hour. Wiesel writes, “Behind me, I heard the 
same man asking: ‘For God’s sake, where is God?’ And from within me, I heard a voice answer: 
‘Where He is? [sic] This is where—hanging here from this gallows.’”!* As a child, Wiesel calls 
forth that which is inside of him and forms words on his lips, in startling fashion, which 
Christians would describe as the Incarnation: God with us. In Robin Ryan’s God and the Mystery 
of Human Suffering, Ryan writes, 
Wiesel does not explain the meaning of the response to the man’s question that he heard 
inside himself. His words have been the object of diverse interpretations. Wiesel himself 
says that some have understood him to mean that God is dead—God has been 
exterminated like the young boy hanging on the gallows. In his memoirs, Wiesel disputes 
this interpretation by stating, “I have never questioned my faith in God. I have risen 
against His justice, protested His silence, and sometimes His absence, but my anger rises 
up within faith and not outside it.”!° 
Regarding Wiesel’s recounting of the essential question, “where is God?”, and the 
visceral answer that rises up in him as a child witnessing this horror, theologian Jurgen 
Moltmann, in The Crucified God, writes, “Any other answer would be blasphemy. There cannot 
be any other Christian answer to the question of this torment. To speak here of a God who could 


not suffer would make God a demon. To speak here of an absolute God would make God an 


annihilating nothingness. To speak here of an indifferent God would condemn men to 
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indifference.”'* Moltmann is correct in his assertion that any other response places God 
completely out of reach of his creation and his people. This statement seems obvious on the one 
hand, but incomprehensible on the other. Moltmann continues, “Theological reflection must 
draw the consequence from such experiences of the suffering of God in suffering, which cannot 
be accounted for in human terms.’’!> This is the nature of the immanence of God, and it is 
illustrated clearly in a scene in The Shack in which Mack notices the wounds from Jesus’ 
crucifixion on Papa’s hands. Papa allows Mack to touch the scars and see how deeply they 
pierced His wrists.'° Human beings try to define the undefinable and plead for answers when 
those answers are insufficient from their perspective alone. The ability to understand someone 
else’s pain and suffering so often is prevented by personal issues. People sympathize rather than 
empathize and don’t truly listen or enter into someone else’s pain, and thus that pain goes 
unheard and unfelt that it seems almost to invalidate someone else’s hurt. When individuals 
struggle with understanding pain on a human level, then how much more difficult is it to enter 
into the true depths of Jesus’ pain and suffering? Moltmann talks about how the suffering of God 
cannot be understood in human terms when people cannot fully understand human pain as 
another experiences it. God offers the opportunity to touch His scarred wrists and allows 
individuals, in a loving relationship, to bring forth personal pain and scars. 

The biblical narratives Keller uses in his book are much more relational in that God is 
with the suffering, whereas in Night, the power of the narrative seems to lie in the closeness to a 


recent time and history. The photographs and images of the holocaust live in art, literature, and 
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music, and these stories are incarnational in the way they help people enter into the circumstance 
by providing a context for the experience of personal suffering. Wiesel sees thousands of Jews 
put to death because they were Jews, and it is easy to be brought back to the narrative in John’s 
Gospel of Jesus’ humiliation in being put to death, not because he was a Jew, but because, in 
part, of his claim to be King of the Jews.'” It is undeniable that Keller’s image of the furnace is 
contrasted with the furnaces of the concentration camps. Keller does not leave that portion of the 
furnace as an instrument of death, and it is his continuation of connecting his readers to the 
furnace in a different way that leads to life, not physical death. Keller again describes the furnace 
as a means of refinement that burns away the dross within our lives and beautifies that which 
could have been otherwise destroyed. It is the process of suffering that accomplishes this. Keller 
writes, quoting George Macdonald, “The Son of God suffered unto death, not that men might not 
suffer, but that their sufferings might be like His.”!® This carries forward Keller’s argument that 
human suffering in and of itself and apart from God is senseless and devoid of meaning, for it is 
this suffering in light of Jesus’ suffering that provides the ultimate context and reality, which far 
exceeds human experience and comprehension. 

In the Gospel of John, in the Book of Signs and the Book of Glory, Jesus describes at 
length his own suffering and passion, which shows the fullness of God’s love, as well as the fact 
that without the intimate relationship with his father, none of Jesus’ words or deeds would have 
been possible. Jesus says, “Don’t you believe that I am in the Father, and that the Father is in 
me? The words I say to you I do not speak on my own authority. Rather, it is the Father living in 


me who is doing His work.”!? In addition, the way in which Jesus experiences and deals with his 
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suffering is through trust and relationship with his father. Keller describes the various types of 
suffering—wrong behavior; betrayals and attacks by others; universal forms of loss that happen 
to each person, no matter how they live, including death of loved ones, illness, economic 
hardship, and contemplating our own death; and what Keller calls “the horrendous,” such as a 
mass shooting or a terrorist attack—and he goes on to say that there is a combination of these 
types of suffering, which can bring on different kinds of feelings and emotions.” In “The Book 
of Signs,” the man born blind speaks not only to physical and spiritual blindness, but also to the 
entirety of human perceptions of how God is with us during these types of suffering Keller 
describes. Keller’s thesis is that walking with God is an active and engaging pursuit that is 


participatory between God and the person who is suffering. 


Understanding the Goodness of God Through Jesus’ Suffering 

As humans, being susceptible to blindness drives us to unbelief and disbelief in the 
goodness of God. Jesus addresses this through John’s Gospel by exposing the religious leaders’ 
unbelief and even that of His followers. Blindness in its many forms, whether spiritual, 
intellectual, emotional, etc., is one of the key roots of unresolved pain and suffering. Keller 
makes the distinction in the four types of suffering (as noted above), with the first being behavior 
and action human beings undertake that are considered sinful in the conservative and evangelical 
worldviews, but normative in the theology of progressive Christian churches. The other three 
types of suffering he describes are what happen to people, which, in most cases, is beyond their 


control. While wrong behavior is certainly a contributor because it can put us or someone else in 
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one of the three other categories of suffering, such behavior cannot be reduced to a moral code of 
ethics. One reason is that, although clearly defined and seemingly easy to follow, a moral code of 
ethics leaves out the possibility of mystery and ambiguity regarding what lies beyond mere 
behavior. For instance, if, as Keller seems to assert, one simply adheres to a certain set of 
behavioral ethics (1.e., divorce; gender preferences; sexual preferences considered “normative” in 
today’s society, but biblically questioned and not seen as appropriate; unconventional lifestyles, 
etc.), then any contradiction to the established biblical norm would be considered wrong 
behavior. There is no question that there is wrong behavior; however, to truly love and walk with 
God is much bigger than our sins of commission and omission, than what we do or do not do as a 
result of an established ethical code. 

It is equally challenging to arrive at the final section of Keller’s book because what he 
says is accurate: that walking, weeping, trusting, praying, thinking, thanking, loving, and hoping 
are all the right prescription for walking with God through pain and suffering. In each chapter, 
Keller gives encouragement, a biblical foundation, and story illustrations. These chapter titles are 
all action-oriented and coexist under the umbrella of walking; they provide for people the 
spiritual counsel and teaching that are good for the soul. The difficulty arises over how any of 
this makes sense if a person does not believe that God is loving and good and that we are God’s 
beloved. C. S. Lewis, in The Problem of Pain, sums this difficulty up as follows: “If God were 
good, He would wish to make His creatures perfectly happy, and if God were almighty, he would 
be able to do what He wished. But the creatures are not happy. Therefore, God lacks either 
goodness, or power, or both. This is the problem of pain, in its simplest form.””! How can people 


be in a loving and intimate relationship with God if they do not believe and trust, first and 
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foremost, in His goodness, in His love, and in the understanding that we are at the center of His 
good purpose? This is the question at the heart of the challenge of walking with God through 
pain and suffering. 

Pascal writes, “It is a remarkable fact that no canonical writer has ever used Nature to 
prove God.” This idea ties in with the Gospel of John, as he begins, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. He was with God in the beginning. 
Through Him all things were made.”*3 This echoes the opening of Genesis, “In the beginning, 
God created the Heavens and the Earth.”*4 That God then calls His creation “good” is a key 
access point, and that John starts with this point reinforces that the Word made flesh, Jesus, who 
dwells among us, is good. This is an awesome reality to comprehend, and it provides an opening 
to begin to see and to trust, through the wonder of nature, the goodness of God. In his classic 
novel for children, The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, C. S. Lewis writes, when Lucy asks 
Mr. Beaver if the great lion, Aslan, is safe, “Who said anything about safe? Course he isn’t safe, 
but he’s good. He’s the king.”*> Here, the lion represents Christ within this story and illustrates 
yet again what Lewis picks up from the nature of God, namely His sacrifice and willingness to 
freely lay down His life for another who betrayed Him. By so doing, not only is His betrayer 
restored, but so is His creation, which awakens and blooms from an enchantment the White 


Witch put over Narnia “so that it was always winter and never Christmas.”””° 
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Poet Mary Oliver exemplifies this concept in her entire body of work, and it is by no 
strange coincidence that a compilation of her work is entitled Devotions. Over the years, I have 
read Oliver’s poems in sermons, Bible studies, and to open parish meetings. Parishioners remark 
on them, are moved to tears by them, and tell me they feel God through these poems in a very 
personal way. Oliver’s poems expand not only their thinking, but also their feeling about God, 
which is positive and good. It is also a departure from the typical ways in which they have been 
inspired or have learned to experience God beyond the walls of the church and the liturgy and 
complements it in a way that helps them understand their spiritual narrative. The opening poem 
in Devotions, “I Wake Close to Morning,” reads as follows: 

Why do people keep asking to see 
God’s identity papers 
when the darkness opening into morning 
is more than enough? 
Certainly any god might turn away in disgust. 
Think of Sheba approaching 
the kingdom of Solomon. 
Do you think she had to ask, 
“Ts this the place?”?’ 
In this poem, Oliver’s use of the word “you” directly brings the reader into a conversation, rather 
than a sermon, about the nature of God and challenges the perception that God continually must 
prove Himself. As a starting point for the collection, this poem is significant in the tone it sets 
and the expectation it presents for participation in the poems that follow. In “The World I Live 
In,” Oliver declares her refusal to “live locked in the orderly house of / reasons and proofs.” 


This orderly world is limiting, she asserts, because it doesn’t allow for the ambiguity/mystery of 


“maybe,” of the possibilities of what could be. She tells readers that they wouldn’t believe what 
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she has seen, and she concludes with the line, “only if there are angels in your head will you / 
ever, possibly, see one.””? Again, Oliver is speaking directly to the reader by her use of “you” 
throughout the poem, and is thereby inviting a shared experience of the connection to both 
personal and spiritual life. And again, Oliver is illustrating the importance of faith joined with 
reason, meaning that reason alone presents only a partial picture of reality and does not fully 
address the spiritual experience or the gratitude that comes with that understanding. 

“Let God and the world / know you are grateful” is a line in the poem, “The Gift,” which 
expresses an action on a human level, is something that has been internalized, and is a virtuous 
part of living. Later, in “Mysteries, Yes,” Oliver writes about the value of mystery as a way to 
gain a more personal connection with God: “Let me keep my distance, always, from those / who 
think they have the answers... / Let me keep company always with those who say / ’Look!’ and 
laugh in astonishment, / and bow their heads.’*° Oliver describes the wonder of simple 
observation and the fact that there is reverence and humility in doing so. What she is asking the 
reader to consider is to live without all the answers, something very difficult to do in the midst of 
pain and suffering. But it is in such gratitude and wonder that the soul softens and allows the 
breathability of God’s spirit to dwell within our unknown. 

A huge aspect of the unknown has to do with human perception of death and of life 
beyond it. In “Thirst,” Oliver addresses her own quest (her metaphorical thirst) for what she calls 
the goodness she does not have. The poem is part reflection and part prayer: “I walk / out to the 
pond and all the way God has / given us such beautiful lessons / Oh Lord..., / grant me in your / 


mercy, a little more time.’*! She asks for time to love more fully the gifts we have been given on 
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this earth, and as well acknowledges “the love for you [God] are having such a / long 
conversation in my heart.”*? At the end of the poem, she lives with the unknown of what will 
happen, where she will go, but with expectancy in recognizing all the gifts she has been given, 
she prepares to be told, “to pack nothing, except the / prayers which, with this thirst, I am / 
slowly learning.” Oliver’s unsureness of how things will end up and where she is going as a 
continuation of her life, or in death, is without answer and without assurance of destination, but 
with tremendous faith in her journey with God, which has taken a lifetime to learn and 
complements what Keller describes as the process of walking with God through pain and 
suffering. 

In John’s Gospel, there is a shift at chapter 12 from the Signs portion, and this section 
begins with Jesus being anointed at Bethany. Known as “The Book of Glory,” this section 
focuses on the final week of Jesus’ life, and Jesus goes through the process with his disciples and 
companions in preparing them for his suffering and death. This is representative of God’s 
goodness in the time that Jesus takes with his followers to help them not only in their 
understanding of him and his purpose but opening them to the reality of God’s kingdom and their 
participation and inclusion in it. The entry point for Jesus, and for them, is pain and suffering. 
But Jesus does not leave it there; He describes a time after his death where their suffering will 
turn to joy. 

As Mary Oliver mirrors in modern times, the disciples do not have all the answers in the 
week leading up to Jesus’ death and the period of time that follows, but they are asked to trust 


and to believe. Oliver writes, “Why wonder about the loaves and the fishes? / If you say the right 
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words, the wine expands.’”’*? These are the opening lines of Oliver’s poem, “Logos,” which, 
through the title itself, meaning “word,” directs the reader to “Accept the miracle,” and to 
“Accept, too, each spoken word / spoken with love.”*4 She asks the reader to “Imagine him, 
speaking, / and don’t worry about what is reality, / or what is plain, or what is mysterious. / If 
you were there, it was all those things.”*> The reality is that people can’t multiply a small amount 
of fish and bread; Jesus can. From so small a meal, he feeds thousands. The feeding of the five 
thousand, as D.A. Carson writes in his commentary on The Gospel According to John, is the only 
miracle during Jesus’ ministry that is recorded in all four Gospels. This is significant because “it 
is the only chapter in John that treats the Galilean phase of Jesus’ ministry with which the 
Synoptics are so concerned.”*° As the resurrection of Lazarus is the precursor to Jesus’ own 
resurrection, so the feeding of the five thousand is a precursor to the Last Supper, and ultimately 
the Eucharistic meal that will be shared by countless individuals in the 2,000 years that follow. 
This is expansion. Oliver writes of the loaves and fishes; there’s no wine, but she is adding that 
as part of her poem. She is asking us to consider in our time not only of the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand and how it transformed those gathered for it, but also the Eucharistic 
meal Jesus would share with his disciples and begin in them the actual feeding of their souls. In 


His goodness, He is giving them and all who will partake of that meal, as The Book of Common 
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Prayer states, that we might “feed on Him in our hearts by faith and with thanksgiving.”>’ This 
prayer, this acclamation, is being given as a gift to His followers even today. 

Robin Ryan’s God and the Mystery of Human Suffering is described in its subtitle as A 
Theological Conversation Across the Ages. Ryan reviews Hebrew and Christian scriptures, early 
Christian sources, and includes theologians from Aquinas to Moltmann. For the purposes of this 
literature review, the focus in this book will be on the writers I have found to be most useful in 
my own analysis. Ryan titles Chapter 8 by Edward Schillebeeckx, “Holding onto the Hand of 
God.” Schillebeeckx entered the Order of the Dominicans in 1934 and was ordained priest in 
1941.58 A key concept throughout his career was the centrality of experience for the doing of 
theology. This is important because this concept is grounded in the idea of both the study of God, 
as well as the personal experience of God. Ryan writes, with searing perception, “In what was 
Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom of God rooted? Schillebeeckx says that the impulse and 
guiding force behind this proclamation, as well as the courage to be faithful to it amid the 
experience of rejection, arose from Jesus’ experience of God as ‘Abba.””*’ Once again, Jesus 
was rejected by religious leaders and followers, and ultimately, he would be rejected by 
everyone, even though he was here to proclaim God’s love and care, despite the fact that people 
would not know what to do with it and thereby reject it altogether; this becomes the easier path 
than trying to understand and take part in the immediacy of the kingdom of God. 

In John’s Gospel, this situation is illustrated when, after Jesus has fed the five thousand 


with loaves and fishes, many of his followers reject and walk away from His teaching when He 
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describes Himself as “the bread of life.”*° Professor John Koenig writes in The Feast of the 
World’s Redemption: Eucharistic Origins and Christian Mission, “Already in the first chapter 
[John 1:29], John the Baptist identifies Jesus as ‘the Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the 
world.’ From his very entry into human history, Jesus is the Passover lamb, whose death will 
redeem not only the Jewish people, but everyone on earth (see Ch. 12, verse 32).’4! John 12:32 
states that in predicting his own death, Jesus says, “When I am lifted up from the earth, I will 
draw all people to myself.” Jesus says this to show the kind of death he was going to die. 
Through the rejection taking place of Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom of God, Jesus remains 
steadfast and faithful in His relationship with God as His Abba. Ryan notes that Schillebeeckx 
“underlines the importance and uniqueness of this Abba experience of Jesus as it plays out in His 
life and continues on the cross.’** This experience entailed ‘‘an immediate awareness of God as a 
power cherishing people and making them free.... With Jesus submitting to the will of the Father 
at a moment of wrenching struggle and enveloping darkness.” *? Once again, through Jesus’ 
experience of His Abba, the idea is that through the goodness of God in that relationship, His 
desire and purpose for His people is to know that they are cherished, and His desire is to see 
them set free. This is what I have often referred to in pastoral ministry as the spiritual perception 
of God; that while standing in the midst of personal suffering and darkness, what individuals 


often fail to perceive is that they are standing before Jesus as His cherished and beloved. 
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This connects to The Shack and Life of the Beloved in a simple, immediate way: the 
inability for a person to see himself or herself in this new light is cause for continued suffering, 
anger, and bitterness toward God, which extends beyond what the original pain and suffering 
actually are. In a sense, then, often by no fault of their own, through conditioning and 
experience, people contribute to their suffering and to their stubborn refusal to enter into the 
intimacy of relationship with Jesus. The duality of human conditioning and experience versus 
hearing that God is love, as my parishioners have heard for years, is telltale of a true lack of 


understanding of the nature and goodness of God. What is often seen is the horror of suffering, 


the horror and violence of Jesus’ crucifixion, and the ever-present question that Iam asked: Why 


did Jesus have to suffer like that?—which logically follows the same question, Why do I have to 


suffer like that?—\ ties back to Keller’s four types of suffering, three of which are through no 
personal fault, and, in the case of Jesus, all four of which were no fault of His. But where 
individuals are trapped in darkness is that they share their sufferings with Christ, whether they 
believe that or not, whether they incorporate that into their understanding or not. What Jesus 


does is what human beings refuse to do: dwell in the immediacy of intimacy with God. It is not 


only through pain that this occurs, but in the deeper reality that people don’t actually believe that 


God is loving and good. This unbelief is the very thing that prevents complete trust and 
submission to God’s will, for at the core, individuals often nurture their lack of trust and 


unbelief. 


Evil, Reconciliation, and Forgiveness 
In Four Gospels One Jesus? A Symbolic Reading, Richard Burridge gives an artful 


description of the four Gospels. He uses ancient visual symbols for the Gospels: a human face, 


a 
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lion, an ox, and an eagle. Burridge gives a clear description of each of the four evangelists’ 
portrait of Jesus and spends time reviewing the genre of the Gospels. He concludes, “The 
Gospels...are a form of ancient biography. When we study them, we walk through an ancient 
portrait gallery.”“4 Burridge defines ancient biography by stating, 

Their main purpose is to confront us with each evangelist’s portrait of Jesus, constructed 

like a stained-glass portrait, in the limited space of a single ancient scroll of only ten- to 

twenty-thousand words, using the stories and sayings which best reveal their 
understanding of Jesus’ life and ministry, death and resurrection, and their relevance to 
us, that we might have ‘life in his name,’ as John puts it at the end of his Gospel (John 
20:30-31).*° 

Burridge discusses genre, sources, authorship, literary approaches, and criticism. 

The power of this book lies in the four symbols that are used for teaching purposes. 
Matthew is shown as the human face; Mark, the lion; Luke, the ox; and John, the high-flying 
eagle. As most students of the Bible would know, these visual descriptions of the Gospel writers 
come from the four living creatures found in Ezekiel’s vision of God.** There is a beautiful 
stained-glass window in my parish which depicts the four evangelists with these living creatures. 
Burridge unpacks these unique symbols and focuses and dedicates a chapter to each. He asks the 
question, Four Gospels, One Jesus? This is the question readers are confronted with as they 
move through this book. Burridge writes, “The first question concerns whether there are four 
Gospels and one Jesus, or four Jesuses.”*” Theologians and scholars have sought to find unity 


and diversity in the Gospels, and through ancient biography, to determine a clear picture of the 


person described in the biography. 
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Burridge’s book presents these ancient biographies and the associated symbols as ways to 
more fully understand Jesus Christ. Such concrete imagery and the way it is visualized can be 
connected to poet Mary Oliver and the imagery she uses to express her experience of God in its 
relational form, as well as in the mystery that is God. Ezekiel, through his vision of God, sees 
these creatures, as does the author (possibly John) in The Book of Revelation.** In the chapter of 
John’s portrait of Jesus, Burridge writes, “Jesus’ story takes place in the horizontal dimensions of 
the geography and history of Israel; John brings in the vertical—Jesus is above and beyond all 
that. His place is ‘with God,’ his time is before the beginning of everything.”4? From the 
prologue in John’s Gospel, “John paints, with stark contrasts—light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood, life and death, love and hate, belief and unbelief.”*°° As he describes the structure of 
John’s Gospel, Burridge uses the image of an eagle and writes, “The two main sections being the 
wings on which it flies, separated by a thin body of material in between, with the prologue and 
appendix forming extensions on the wingtips—feathers, perhaps?’*! The image of the eagle 
would have been well known to people of ancient times, as it is similarly known to us today. 
“There is a constant invitation to the reader,” Burridge writes, “to take the eagle’s point of view 
and look (and fish) below the surface.”*? 

Through Jesus’ signs, seven of which John records in The Book of Signs, John presents 
to readers, with contrasts, how to look deeper into what Jesus is saying through His interactions. 


This gives readers the opportunity to ask their own questions about Jesus. The challenge of 
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seeing more deeply, much as an eagle can see well below the surface of the water for his prey, 
fish, is to see beyond our own perspective of pain and suffering. To begin to determine God’s 
goodness, the signs demonstrate how Jesus offered Himself relationally as He performed those 
signs and miracles. The foundation for beginning to comprehend God’s goodness is nurtured by 
the birthing of trust in the person of the incarnate God, Jesus. The signs Jesus does are not 
enough to prevent His glorification, as He is not spared from a violent death. Despite these signs, 
however, many still refuse to believe. Some key questions for me as a pastor, as I read this 
material, are where does Jesus challenge our unbelief? How do we see ourselves in our own time 
and situation? How would we see ourselves as part of the people who are part of the stories in 
The Book of Signs? Again, we are dealing with concrete imagery in these signs that reveal far 
deeper ways of understanding God and beginning to trust His goodness. How is intimacy even 
possible without that trust? 

Burridge asks us to consider four portraits that reveal one Jesus, and he describes each 
portrait with symbolic imagery. His conclusion is that through these ancient biographies, the four 
Gospels give us four different portraits of Jesus in our post-modern world, and the Gospels serve 
as boundaries.** The image Burridge uses to explain this concept is that of a ballpark. He writes 
that by selecting four Gospels, the early church fathers “mapped out the ballpark, where those 
who wish to remain in the tradition must play.’’** This gives us a framework for how to enter in 
relationally with Jesus, as well as a stepping-stone to not just understanding our pain and 


suffering, but to being transformed by it. 
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As Anglican archbishop Desmond Tutu was preparing for retirement in September 1995, 
the Synod of Bishops nominated him to the president, Nelson Mandela, in South Africa’s Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission.*> Shortly thereafter, he would be appointed chairperson of the 
Commission. The previous year, April 27, 1994, was a day that many South Africans had waited 
for in their long struggle against apartheid. Tutu had waited until he was 62 years old before he 
could vote on this day. He writes, 

We South Africans will survive and prevail only together, black and white, bound 

together by circumstance and history as we strive to claw our way out of the morass that 

was apartheid racism. Up and out together, black and white people together. Neither 

group on its own could or would make it. God had bound us, manacled us, together. In a 

way, it was to live out what Martin Luther King, Jr., had said, “Unless we learn to live 

together as brothers [and sisters], we will die together as fools.”>® 
How was such a country able to find a path to peace with so much hatred, violence, and genocide 
that exploited the poor and marginalized for the benefit of the white elite? How do you repair a 
nation so torn apart? Tutu takes the reader through this process in his book, No Future Without 
Forgiveness, and shares his role through this process as one who watched it unfold. What gives 
Tutu authenticity in later years to speak to the people of Ireland, Rwanda, Israel, and Palestine in 
their struggles was his firsthand experience of a successful, and ultimately peaceful, transition. 
Once again, we are confronted with that word “experience” and how it so shapes each person’s 
life in unfathomable ways. While Tutu describes the horrific details of the brutality people can 
render on one another within a nation, these details give us the ability to see the counterpoint 
between personal experience and the collective experience of a people. 


As in Night, No Future Without Forgiveness is difficult to read at times because who 


would ultimately be held accountable for such atrocities? Similar to personal relationships that 
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often have a revised version of shared history and truth—and in many cases, amnesia—in a 
national sense before, during, and after World War II, this type of moving forward (through 
psychologically repressed and revised accounts of what actually happened) would be 
unacceptable. Tutu writes, “Those who were negotiating our future were aware that, unless the 
past was acknowledged and dealt with adequately, it could put, paid to that future, a baneful 
blight on it.”>’ The Truth and Reconciliation Commission provided a framework for victims of 
crimes against humanity to come forward and tell their stories. It provided the place for which a 
hearing of these accounts could be given, shared, mourned, and exposed for the sheer horror that 
they were. In creating this environment and understanding the power of conditioning, Tutu 
writes, 
I hold the view that we should be a little more generous, a little more understanding, in 
judging perpetrators of human rights violations. This does not mean we will condone 
what they and the white community in South Africa did, or allowed to happen. But we 
will be a little more compassionate in our judgment as we become a little more conscious 
of how we, too, could succumb as easily as they. It will make our judgment just that little 
less strident and abrasive and possibly open the door to some being able to forgive 
themselves for what they now perceive as weakness and lack of courage. It might then 
persuade them to perhaps be a little more willing to acknowledge their frailty and make 
them more ready to accept accountability. And it might make us say to ourselves, as we 
sit in judgment, “There but for the grace of God go I.”°8 
As the work of the Commission continued, Tutu talks about hearing people speak of a sense of 
relief after forgiving. He writes, “Forgiving means abandoning your right to pay back the 
perpetrator in his own coin, but it is a loss that liberates the victim.”*’ Forgiveness is not about 


forgetting; it is about getting to the truth of what happened and taking responsibility for those 


actions. He continues, “In the act of forgiveness, we are declaring our faith in the future of a 
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relationship and the capacity of the wrongdoer to make a new beginning on a course that will be 
different from the one that caused the wrong.” In other words, Tutu is talking about a new 
beginning, a fresh start, and forgiving without limits. He states clearly that the way to move 
forward after so much pain and suffering is through forgiveness because without it, no real future 
is possible. Anglican theologian N.T. Wright, in Evil and the Justice of God, supports this. He 
writes, “Part of the point of passing on God’s forgiveness is that, as South Africa’s Desmond 
Tutu has shown so graphically, this is the most hopeful sign of community restoration and 
healing known to the human race.’””°! 

Though the Gospel of John does not record Jesus’ words from the cross, Luke’s Gospel 
does: “Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing.” Jesus asks for those 
who have beaten, tortured, and crucified Him to be forgiven. He does so, knowing their 
ignorance in carrying out orders from their superiors, something all too familiar in the Holocaust, 
South African apartheid, genocide in Rwanda, etc. For Tutu, there must be a move beyond 
ignorance and denial, and that move is balanced by tempering punishment and retribution. On 
the cross, Jesus stretches out His arms freely to embrace all people for all time, demonstrating for 
them what it means to be truly forgiven and set free. 

As a child in the 1970s, I went on vacation with my family to Walt Disney World in 
Orlando, Florida, where it seemed magical by way of amusement rides and Disney characters 
larger than life. I was fascinated, getting out of the summer heat, into an air-conditioned 


auditorium, to view “The Carrousel of Progress.” It showed the ingenuity of the human 
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imagination that was designed as convenience and time savers to the family household and the 
larger culture and society as well. N. T. Wright argues in Evil and the Justice of God that world- 
changing events, such as September 11, 2001, the tsunami in the Indian Ocean in 2004, the 
hurricane that flooded the Gulf Coast in 2005, among others, are events that shock us, but that 
should not surprise us, for we have bought into in the modern idea of human progress.*? While 
post-modern thinkers argue in the reality of evil and its importance, and consider its implications, 
they nevertheless have no idea what to do about it. To the problem of evil, and the suffering it 
brings, answers are provided in the political, scientific, medical, societal, religious, and 
technological arenas. These answers seem readily available but are just ways of pointing out the 
host of problems and how such problems can be solved through these various arenas. It seems 
that trying to make sense of evil through these arenas and their proposed solutions often feels 
like riding The Carrousel of Progress, round and round and round, in no other direction but 
circles. N. T. Wright suggests a different approach: 
The questions that ought to be occupying us a society, never mind as a church, are these: 
How can we integrate the various insights about evil, which the greatest thinkers and 
social commentators have offered? How can we offer a Christian critique of them where 
necessary? And how can we tell the Christian story in such a way that, without 
attempting to “solve” the problem in a simplistic way, we can nevertheless address it in a 
mature fashion, and in the middle of it come to a deeper and wiser faith in the Creator 
and Redeemer God, whose all-conquering love will one day make a new creation in 
which the dark and threatening sea of chaos will be no more? 


Why did Jesus have to die? This is a question Wright poses in his central chapter, “Evil and the 


Crucified God.” As Wright demonstrated earlier with his overview of the Old Testament, he 
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aptly notes, “The Old Testament isn’t written in order simply to tell us about God in the 
abstract.... It’s written to tell the story of what God has done, is doing, and will do about evil.”® 

This can also be said of the whole canon of Scripture. Wright walks the reader through 
creation in Genesis, the calling and promise to Abraham and his descendants, the captivity in 
Egypt of the Hebrew people, and Moses leading the Israelites to the edge of the land of promise. 
Wright talks about the giving of the land to the 12 tribes of Israel, the period of the judges, and 
the rule of the kings. Throughout the Old Testament, we see God’s involvement in the people of 
Israel in times of peace and times of great calamity and captivity, as voiced by the prophets. We 
see much in conflict with the Covenant God made with Abraham to give the people land, 
descendants, and the blessing of the Covenant. We see God’s hope and desire for the Israelites 
and the numerous ways in which they failed and fell back into idolatry, time and time again. 

As to the question, why Jesus had to die, Wright states, “The deeper issue of why, in the 
purposes of God, Jesus might have had to die, we move from historical analysis of events and 
motivations to a theological account of what God decided to do about evil. That, ultimately, is 
what theories of ‘the atonement’ are all about.”°° We know evil is powerful and seems like it has 
no bounds. This is evident when we turn on the evening news. What do the Gospels have to say 
to us in response, by God’s action and initiative, to the terrible events that every generation has 
seen throughout time? “The Gospels tell the story,” Wright says, “of how the evil in the world— 
political, social, personal, moral, emotional—reached its height, and how God’s long-term plan 


for Israel (and for Himself) finally came to its climax. They tell both of these stories—in and 
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as—the story of how Jesus of Nazareth announced God’s kingdom and went to His violent 
death.”°’ 

Wright expounds with five key points on what the Gospels tell us. The first tells the story 
of political powers of the world reaching their full, arrogant height. The second point is that the 
Gospels also tell the story of Israel’s corruption. Next, Wright argues that the Gospels then tell 
the story of “the deeper, darker forces which operate at a supra-personal level, forces for which 
the language of the demonic, despite all its problems, is still, at the least, inadequate.”°* This 
section needs further explanation, for it provides the account of God’s intervention, as the 
Gospels record it, and unmasks that which seeks to utterly destroy the good creation God made. 
Wright goes on to say that “these forces of evil operate within all of the human elements...but 
cannot be reduced simply to their terms.” As readers of the Gospels, we don’t often understand 
at face value that, “The power of death itself, the ultimate denial of the goodness of creation, 
speaks of a force of destruction, of anti-world, anti-God power being allowed to do its worst. The 
Gospels tell this whole story in order to say that the tortured young Jewish prophet hanging on 
the Cross was the point where evil had become truly, fully, and totally itself.”””° 

The fourth key point that Wright makes is that the Gospels tell the story of Jesus as a 
story in which the line between good and evil runs not between Jesus and His friends on the one 
hand, and everyone else on the other—certainly not between Jews and Gentiles—but down the 
middle between Jesus’ followers themselves. The disciples desert Jesus; Judas betrays Him; 


Thomas doubts. In the garden, as He is arrested and the swords come out, His followers flee. 
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In Wright’s fifth point, the story the Gospels tell is about the downward spiral of evil. 
Wright asks this key question as he sums up the climax of how evil in all its forms came together 
at Jesus’ death: “If this is the way the Gospels are telling the story of Jesus, what conclusions do 
the writers want us to know?””! The difficulty of trying to answer this question comes, in part, 
from the perception that after Jesus’ death and resurrection, over the next two millennia far 
worse horrors and calamities have taken place and have been recorded in detail, over and over 
again. The problem of evil seems to have not been dealt with at all. This, however, is not the 
case. At the crux of this misinterpretation lies unbelief, which is idolatry. So much power is 
given to personal pain and suffering that people often cannot see beyond the grip of the evil that 
it actually is. Humans have as much trouble understanding this as the inability, as Moltmann 
noted, to understand the suffering of Jesus. No culture, no paradigm, no worldview, is sufficient 
to answer and bear light on these most difficult questions. How is it possible that personal pain 
and suffering, griefs and failures, are turned into graven images and golden calves? Progress 
certainly has no answers; it’s just a continuous carousel ride. 

Wright discusses different theories of atonement and says, “they are all, in themselves, 
abstractions from the real events—the flesh and blood, time and space happenings—are the 
reality which the [atonement] theories are trying to understand, but cannot replace.”’? He 
describes how the Gospel stories are closer to what happened than theories, and it is by the 
Gospels that we are connected to the events that are the real thing and what matters. Wright 
accurately continues, “It is through other events in the present time that we are brought closer; 


both the Eucharist, which repeats the meal Jesus gave as His own interpretation of His death, and 
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the actions of healing, love, and forgiveness, through which Jesus’ death becomes a fresh reality 
within the still broken world.” 

Forgiveness and reconciliation are the foundational stones for the Church. ““When we 
forgive someone,” Wright says, “we not only release them from the burden of our anger and its 
possible consequences; we release ourselves from the burden of whatever it was they had done to 
us and from the crippled emotional state in which we shall go on living if we don’t forgive them 
and instead cling to our anger and bitterness. Forgiveness then—including God’s forgiveness of 
us, our forgiveness of one another, and out forgiveness even of ourselves—is a central part of 
deliverance from evil.”’* Radical evil is something that is not fully explained, though it is a 
transient part of this world. What Jesus accomplished on the Cross limits the scope of evil, and 
by His resurrection, death no longer holds power over us or God’s creation. 

Wright continues, “The New Testament promises a world in which forgiveness will be 
offered not only by God, but also by all God’s people. Part of the joy of the redeemed is that, 
through being able fully and finally to forgive all that was done against them, the redeemed will 
live and experience a bliss that will recall no shadows of the past, with all its suffering and 
injustice.”’> The Christian calling and way of life to walk forward into the future is radically 
different from what secularism and progress have offered for far too long. Wright says, “The call 
of the Gospel is for the Church to implement the victory of God in the world through suffering 
love. The Cross is not just an example to be followed; it is an achievement to be worked out, put 


into practice.’”’’”° People may not fully understand how they see the depth and breadth of evil, but 
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Jesus calls individuals to a new type of vocation, and the Cross will always remain the way God 
dealt with the problem of evil, as well as sin and death. 

To look at Jesus through John’s portrait is to see His healings, teachings, mission, and 
how God deals with sin and suffering, evil, and death. Ultimately, this is the way in which God’s 
whole creation will be made new. “When we look at Jesus in this way,” Wright notes, “we 
discover that the Cross has become for us the new temple, the place where we go to meet the true 
God and know Him as Savior and Redeemer.”’’ Through this, God demonstrates that the way to 
conquer evil and death is not through brute force and strength, but by God giving Himself up in 
the ultimate sacrifice to show that the complete foundation of His creation, and the new creation 
that is in motion, is love. God’s design is to remove evil from the world and make a new creation 
of justice, beauty, peace, and love. As Jesus announced the Kingdom of God, that Kingdom has 
been breaking upon this world. Wright argues, “The task of the Church is implementing that 
achievement and thus anticipating that future.””® 

The Christian hope is that God will make all thigs new, and human beings are agents in 
this task as stewards of this vocation. It also means that it is important to wait expectantly and 
draw on that future hope to help sustain the present time. In essence, God gives the ability, 
through hope and believing in the good future that He has for His people and creation, that 
human beings might be filled, even now in this present life, by that glorious Kingdom to come. It 
helps to understand that forgiveness is not only part of the present calling to live into, but it will 
also be part of a future hope. God will put His world back to rights, and human sufferings, as the 


apostle Paul writes: “Now if we are children, then we are heirs—heirs of God and co-heirs with 
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Christ, if indeed we share in His sufferings in order that we may share in His glory. I consider 
that our present sufferings are not worth comparing with the glory that will be revealed in us.” 

Timothy Keller devotes the third section of Walking with God Through Pain and 
Suffering to six chapters. They are entitled “Walking,” “Weeping,” “Trusting,” “Praying,” 
“Thinking,” “Thanking,” “Loving,” and “Hoping.” This is the practical section of his book, 
which moves readers from the historical context of suffering to the more theoretical, 
philosophical, and theological discussions. In this last section, each chapter is a verb; it is action; 
it has movement and forward present action to be undertaken as we walk into the good future 
that is known by God and prepared for us. 

As to the problem of pain and suffering, the authors in this literature review have been 
invaluable in squaring this difficult part of the human experience with The Gospel of John. This 
Gospel lays out God’s purpose and plan for Israel, the rest of the world, and the cosmos. The 
literature in this review supports and complements the Gospel narrative by bringing in the 
experience of these authors and providing new and dynamic frameworks for us to allow Jesus to 
change our limited understanding of God. 

Through the action of engaging honestly with personal suffering and the suffering of 
others, John gives a new reality to see the purpose of why he wrote his Gospel. He writes, “Jesus 
did many other miraculous signs in the presence of his disciples, which are not recorded in this 
book. But these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
by believing, you may have life in His name.”*° John is not offering merely a new idea to think 


upon as some abstract concept or personalized viewpoint. He is not adding yet another 
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worldview to the long list that made up the Greco-Roman world where he lived. John is 
presenting the truth of God, as revealed in His son, Jesus Christ. 

A profound truth for all of humanity is what Papa says to Mack in The Shack when Mack 
objects and believes that God abandoned Jesus on the cross: “‘Mackenzie, I never left Him, and I 
have never left you.’ ‘That makes no sense to me,’ he [Mack] snapped. ‘I know it doesn’t, at 
least not yet. Will you at least consider this: when all you can see is your pain, perhaps then you 
lose sight of me.’”’®! Mack complains of God’s abandonment in his worst pain at the murder of 
his daughter, and he criticizes God for treating Jesus the same way (in Mack’s view) as He 
suffered a brutal death on the cross. Papa responds, looking at the nail marks in His hands, 
“Don’t ever think that what my son chose to do didn’t cost us dearly. Love always leaves a 
significant mark.... We were there together.”*? When all people see is personal pain and 
suffering, and the suffering in those around them, it is easy to become blinded and desensitized 
to the one who loves His creation far more than they can possibly know. However, the story does 
not end there for Jesus or for Mack. As a pastor, I have heard more times than I can count, when 
someone is going through bitter hard times, individuals quoting Psalm 22 and what Jesus cried 
out on the cross to His Father: “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” Papa tells Mack, 
“You misunderstand the mystery there. Regardless of what Jesus felt at that moment, I never left 
Him. Don’t forget, the story didn’t end in Jesus’s sense of forsakenness. He found His way 


through it to put Himself completely into my hands.’”*? 
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That humankind might believe in Jesus and what He did, what He gave up, and what it 
cost is the central core of John’s Gospel. This literature review helps unpack these life-changing 
realities and opens the door for every individual to begin to have trust in God established or 
renewed. God’s desire is for all people to be in intimate relationship with Him, and through that 
relationship begin the process of healing and transformation that comes out of the most important 


relationship on this earth. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


SURVEY AND EVALUATION 


Overview 

In The Cross of Christ, John R.W. Stott writes, “The fact of suffering undoubtedly 
constitutes the single greatest challenge to the Christian faith, and has been in every generation. 
Its distribution and degree appear to be entirely random and therefore unfair. Sensitive spirits ask 
if it can possibly be reconciled with God’s justice and love.”! As a parish priest for 20 years, I 
have seen how people become estranged from God through the pain in their lives. This thesis- 
project explores the hypothesis that through the process of suffering, greater intimacy, and 
spiritual depth with Jesus Christ can be achieved, despite the common human reaction to pull 
away from Him and assume God is to be blamed. 

My experience, during the course of my ministry, is that people can alienate themselves 
from God and the church, blaming both for the suffering they have experienced. Often, their pain 
is viewed either as punishment for their actions, or evidence that God is an indifferent creator, 
uninterested in loving or caring for His people. It was my assumption that the most common 
reason people distance themselves from God was because of their belief that He is unloving, 
unpredictable, or unresponsive when they go through difficult times in their lives. Fear and 
skewed judgment commonly arise during times of suffering and can manifest in every part of a 
person. More often than not, when counseling someone, it does not take long to see that fear has 


much in common with grief. In John’s Gospel, Chapters 13 through 17 cover a period where 
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Jesus has extended time with His disciples. He is preparing them for His death. Eugene Peterson, 
in Tell It Slant, writes, 

Jesus starts out by washing their [the disciples’] feet. He follows it up by going over, 

again and again and again, the ways in which He is king and Messiah, and the ways in 

which they are going to experience and serve Him as king and Messiah. Unhurried and 

patient, He completely revises their expectations. He is preparing them for His death. He 

then gathers the conversation all up in a closing prayer. The next day, He is crucified.” 
Jesus’ prayer for His disciples teaches them one of the key concepts that will be the foundation 
for them and for all people who hear the message they will share with Jew and Gentile alike: that 
theirs is a ministry, vocation, and calling to be sent into the world, as Jesus was sent into the 
world, in proclamation of His kingdom. It is precisely Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection that 
accomplished this world-changing universe. His disciples will proclaim Jesus as crucified and 
risen, and they will suffer dearly for their proclamation of Him. 

A key thread for Christians is seeing and understanding that human beings are being sent 
in this day and time, as Jesus sent His disciples in their day and time. Suffering is part of the 
vocation of being sent. When deeper intimacy with Jesus develops, it brings people out of 
themselves to a higher calling. The relinquishing of personal suffering is crucial, united with 
Jesus’ suffering, and provides a different context to live relationally and in friendship with Him. 
This action by God’s grace lifts individuals out of the self-centeredness that pain often brings 


about, creating a twisted sense of idolatry. To this, we turn to the research methodology in the 


form of a survey undertaken in my parish. 
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Survey Methods 

The aim of this survey was to examine people’s experience of suffering (through survey 
responses of parishioners who attend services and church activities regularly) and how they 
believe and perceive God’s involvement, or lack thereof, in that suffering. Some of these beliefs 
are deeply rooted and frame a person’s worldview in such a way that distorts his or her view of a 
loving and compassionate God. In order to better understand the views of suffering by a specific 
audience, “A Survey on the Responses to God & Human Suffering” was administered in October 
2018 to members of the congregation of the Church of the Holy Name in Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. While The Church of the Holy Name Membership Journal lists 142 members, the 
average Sunday attendance, as reported to the diocese, is 51. 

The average age of those who attend is between 35 and 70 years of age, with the oldest 
regular attendee being 85, and a small church school for children who attend beginning at age 3. 
Large crowds are typically present for the festival services at Christmas and Easter, drawing 
from Swampscott and surrounding communities, including attendees of various other faiths and 
denominations. 

The survey contained seven questions, where parishioners could select their response 
from provided options to reflect whether they agreed or disagreed with a given statement or were 
undecided. In addition, there were three short-answer questions, which allowed for a context and 
further detail regarding the responses. The combined 10-question survey was completed by 29 
members of the parish, providing a 57% rate of response based upon average Sunday attendance. 
Most of the members of the congregation are from the small community the church serves, are in 
a similar socio-economic class, and have the shared value of regular church attendance. Given 


the homogenous nature of the respondents, an appropriate relative response rate was achieved, 
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allowing the answers contained in the sample to be used as representative of the congregation at 
large, and useful in the analysis of applying the information to the main research question: What 
are appropriate pastoral responses to the reality that a loving God allows people to suffer? 
Because the survey was administered anonymously, there is no demographic data to use 
as a factor in breaking down response rates. All information provided herein is applicable to the 
sample at large. With the premise that there are individuals who pull away from God because 
they believe God either causes their suffering, or actively allows it to occur, the survey began by 
asking, “Are there instances where you believe God makes us suffer?” There was no consensus 
on this question, as 17% were undecided, and the remaining population was evenly split between 
strongly agree/agree, and strongly disagree/disagree. Exact responses are displayed in Figure 1, 


below. 


Are there instances where you believe God makes 


us suffer? 
Strongly Disagree nn. 
Strongly Agree esi 
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Figure 1. Are there instances where you believe God makes us suffer? 


When asked how often members felt God intervened in their suffering, most responded 
that there were times when this occurred, but frequency beliefs varied greatly. Figure 2 shows 


that one-third (33%) believed God always intervened, as compared to the 4% who felt 
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intervention never occurred. This left the majority (63%) divided between often, sometimes, and 


rarely. 
How often do you believe God intervenes in our 
suffering? 
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Figure 2. How often do you believe God intervenes in our suffering? 


In the open response for this survey question, one person did go on to explain the belief 
that God would cause suffering because, “when things go smoothly in your life, you lose your 
focus on the important non-material things, and the pain and suffering God causes can knock you 
off the wrong path to remind you to open your eyes to him again.” In this instance, the 
respondent seems to be equating suffering with a correction from God to make a change in 
behavior, much like a parent would treat a misbehaving child. This mindset is often mirrored 
when people are consumed by guilt in the midst of their suffering because they feel their 
previous behavior warranted a punishment by God for the wrongs of their past. Another way of 
parsing out this idea of correction by God is that through pain, God refocuses human attention to 
draw people back or closer to Him. In other words, God uses pain and suffering not to correct, 
but in His goodness to bring people through pain to deeper spiritual self-awareness and trust in 


Him. As C. S. Lewis writes in The Problem of Pain, “Pain insists upon being attended to. God 
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whispers to us in our pleasures, speaks in our conscience, but shouts in our pain; it is His 
megaphone to rouse a deaf world.”? 

Regardless of belief in whether or not God would intervene, Figure 3 illustrates that there 
was overwhelming support for the idea that God wants believers to learn from their suffering. In 
instances where they suffer, 93% of those surveyed believed they were to learn from that 
experience. 


Do you believe that God wants us to learn 
anything from instances where we are suffering? 


6.90% 





= Yes =» No 


Figure 3. Do you believe that God wants us to learn anything from suffering? 


Multiple people added that they felt God wished for them to learn patience. Others felt 
that suffering was a way for believers to learn that they are not alone: “Through suffering,” one 
respondent wrote, “God knows our pain/sorrow. What I believe God may want us to learn is that 
He is always with us, even when our faith may not be strong.” 

Others felt that suffering was not only a way to feel God’s presence with them, but that 
“through suffering, we can strengthen our faith and our relationship with Christ.” There was a 


respondent who compared the learning available to us to the way parents hope that their children 
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will learn from mistakes, not through punishment, but teachable moments: “The same way an 
earthly father wants his children to learn from their mistakes, our heavenly Father wants to help 
us see the lessons to be learned in order to grow in understanding and maturity.” 

When asked about the rate of suffering, “In general, do you believe Christians or 
religious people suffer more than nonreligious people,” Figure 4 shows that 25.9% of the 
respondents believed that to be somewhat true, and 11% reflected a strong belief that this was 


true. However, nearly 63% thought this to be not true. 


In general, do Christians or religious people suffer 
more than non-religious people? 


11.11% 
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Figure 4. Do Christians or religious people suffer more than non-religious people? 


When compared to the first question of whether God causes suffering, it is of note that 
approximately 36% of respondents (25.93% and 11.11% respectively, who responded most 
definitely or somewhat) believed that just being a person of faith was enough to cause additional 
suffering, even if God was not a direct source of it. 

The belief that religious people suffer more than those who are not religious creates an 


imbalance based on faith. For example, one respondent wrote, “As a younger person, I blamed 
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God for letting evil people get ahead in life, while believers suffered. I stayed away from the 
church because of this feeling and didn’t trust the God of my childhood.” 

In addition, one respondent wrote, “Christians may suffer more only because they act 
with a moral compass, where some others act indiscriminately and unguided, and do not 
recognize the horrible things they are doing.” This comment implies that the morals of a 
Christian would cause guilt and suffering because Christians would recognize when they have 
acted in a manner outside of God’s expectations. Is their faith a burden that causes additional 
suffering? 

Figure 5 shows that 73% of those surveyed believe that a spiritual person suffers 
differently for their faith. 


Does a spiritual person suffer differently for his or 
her faith in Christ? 
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Figure 5. Does a spiritual person suffer differently for his or her faith in Christ? 


As a result of this belief, one may ask how exactly the suffering is different, with one 
survey respondent further explaining, “A spiritual person has to try to make sense of their 
suffering, or it can pull them away from God.” The idea that a Christian needs to be able to 


justify God’s role or response to his or her suffering, even in a situation where there is no easy 
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way to identify a cause or solution, would be an additional burden in the midst of an already 
difficult situation. Another respondent pointed out, “It can be difficult to be in the midst of 
emotional suffering and feel that others are looking at you for evidence that you still believe in 
God.” That need to be an example, even while suffering, could present an additional layer of 
pain in an already difficult situation. 

Knowing that suffering is inevitable, the survey asked whether or not participants 
believed that faith in God would always bring healing. Seventy-nine percent of those responding 
agreed or strongly agreed that their faith in God would bring healing. Four percent were 


undecided, leaving the rest disagreeing, or strongly disagreeing, as detailed in Figure 6, below. 


Faith in God will always bring us healing. 
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Figure 6. Faith in God will always bring us healing. 


It is important to note that while most respondents felt that faith in God would bring 
healing, several pointed out that the healing “may not be of the body,” or in the form expected. 
Another respondent wrote, “Suffering caused me to question my faith in God. Working through 


that time made my faith stronger, but only because I worked through that doubt at the time.” 
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Another respondent explained, “Suffering is part of the human condition. As it happens 
to us all, it is helpful to have my faith when I am experiencing suffering. Without it, I would 
have a hard time living, as the suffering would seem quite pointless.” For this person, it seems 
that part of the healing brought on by God is the sense of knowing we are not alone when things 
are difficult. That same idea was echoed in multiple responses when people replied that they 
believed God wanted us to learn that they are not alone when they are in the midst of pain. 

To compare the source of healing amid suffering, the survey further asked if time, by 
itself, would always bring healing. Nearly one-third agreed with time as an independent healing 


element, leaving 57% to disagree with that idea. Responses are represented in Figure 7, below. 


Time, by itself, will always bring us healing. 
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Figure 7. Time, by itself, will always bring us healing. 


In the comments section, one respondent explained, “Time alone will not benefit future 
judgments or actions, but time will ease the pain of a loss or setback.” It seems to be this 
person’s point of view that while time does not diminish suffering in the moment, regardless of 


the cause, as time passes the suffering becomes less painful. 
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For those who regularly attend worship at The Church of the Holy Name, there seemed to 
be theme that God wanted them to draw closer to Him during their periods of suffering, but as 
one person wrote, “I have always felt God most when I felt most alone. But I know others 
believed that when things got difficult, God also abandoned them. So, having your suffering 
bring you closer to God only works if you believe He is there waiting for you to turn to Him. I 
worry about those who never give Him a chance to prove that He is there. What is their hope 
when they suffer?” The Christian hope rests in Christ, even when we feel alone and abandoned. 


God is always present, desiring a relationship and friendship with each of us. 


Observation and Analysis 

Most respondents believed that God would intervene in their experience of suffering, 
either through healing or what He intends us to learn from it (and ideally the combination of the 
two). An overwhelming majority (93%) believed that God wants individuals to learn from their 
suffering, while a strong majority (79%) believed that faith in God will always bring healing. Of 
all the survey questions, these responses were the most positive and hopeful, as they relate to 
respondents’ perception of God’s intervention in their suffering. 

These responses were encouraging because they provide a deeper foundation for the 
interaction between individuals and God. This signifies that meaning and purpose are known 
concepts, or at least partially considered, in a person’s spiritual formation and faith. That God 
desires human beings to learn from suffering, and the positive response to that idea, allows for a 
broader conversation, as the survey questions probe more specifically people’s thinking about 
suffering. Seventy-nine percent believed that faith in God will bring healing; the type of healing 


was not asked about in the survey but might lead to the exclusivity of the personal problem 
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bringing suffering, but not its broader forms of healing that God desires and invites for His 
people. 

All too often, I have counseled individuals through grief, pain, loss, and depression, with 
the limited focus by individuals of a specific kind of healing. This affects how people go about 
approaching God in prayer life and what reasonable and meaningful expectations they can have, 
as opposed to frustration and disappointment when specific prayers for a particular healing 
appear to be unanswered. Every human being knows that he or she will die; no one gets out of 
this life to be born to eternal life without death and the great crossing over. The simple truth is 
that people are meant to be in this world for a very brief period of time, and therefore all physical 
healing in this life is temporary. The complexity of family, relationships, work, community, and 
where individuals find recreation and rest, flesh out their life and give it meaning and purpose. 

However, when personal reality alone is the only reality with which we view God’s 
interaction with humankind and our reality, then the view of God—His love, goodness, and 
purpose—are extraordinarily limited. The nexus between human life and God’s life and purpose 
often seems to be a tiny space. When individuals live outside that space, they live outside of the 
harmony God has intended. When a person is going through pain for a short or prolonged period 
of time and asking the question, What am I supposed to learn from this? it brings out anger and 
frustration, and often can lead to the question, Why is God punishing me? 

Are there instances when God makes people suffer? Those respondents who selected 
agree/disagree were evenly split (42.5% each), and undecided were 17% of respondents. It is 
very telling that 17% of those surveyed were undecided about whether or not God makes people 
suffer. This survey question was specific in asking whether there are instances. It did not ask, 


Does the origination of our suffering always come from God? The contrast between “always” 
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and “instances” leaves room for speculation and other forces or circumstances that can make 
people suffer as well. This seems to let God off the hook in thinking that He has not made people 
suffer, but in reality does not appear to abate personal suffering from these other forces or 
circumstances. The perception seems to be that, on the one hand, God makes people suffer, yet 
on the other hand, God allows the suffering to happen, though He is not the cause. These are 
very difficult perceptions to work with in ministry because it would appear that God is either 
uninvolved or cruel in allowing bad things to happen when He has the power to stop them. Both 
perceptions are untrue and strike at the heart of unbelief in the goodness of God. 

When you combine the 17% with the 42% of respondents who agreed that God causes 
suffering, then it creates a majority whose view of God is that He creates situations that are 
intended to cause pain. As detailed throughout the previous chapters, however, this perception is 
at odds with and undermines the reality of the goodness of God. How is it possible to trust in a 
loving God and to be in intimate relationship with Him, when the belief is that He is the cause of 
human suffering and pain? As a pastor, this is the most difficult perception to deal with in 
ministry, one that comes up repeatedly and makes people afraid of God and unable to put their 
trust in Him. How is it possible, then, to reconcile the dueling beliefs that yes, God is with His 
creation, and yes, He is the cause of their suffering? 

Regarding the survey question, Does a spiritual person suffer more because of his or her 
faith in Christ? a strong majority (71.3%) responded in agreement. This response does not seem 
to make a very good case for Christianity, as it implies that the faith itself contributes 
significantly to suffering. But this notion is simplistic and reveals the thinking behind a person’s 
experience of church, God, and community, although it does not categorize the impact of such 


suffering (meaning there is some type of expectation that suffering is part of the territory). This 
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thinking seems to be in contrast with the various types of suffering that all people face 
throughout their lives and appears to be at least somewhat acceptable on the part of a Christian. 
When describing to His disciples the grief they will experience when He leaves the world, Jesus 
says, “I have told you these things, so that in me, you may have peace. In this world, you will 
have trouble. But take heart! I have overcome the world.”* The apostle Paul writes to the church 
in Corinth and encourages with God’s comfort and compassion, “For just as we share abundantly 
in the sufferings of Christ, so also our comfort abounds through Christ.’ It also may have some 
type of correlation with the question, Does God cause our suffering? In other words, is suffering 
simply part of the Christian experience? This is an important question to ask here because 
Christianity does provide a context for human suffering; specifically, Christianity allows 
personal suffering to be integrated with the suffering of Jesus. The disciples of Jesus then and 
now must come to terms with the reality that suffering for Jesus’ sake is inherent in following 
Him. 

As to whether or not faith in God will always bring healing and whether or not time itself 
would bring healing, 79% agreed with the former, and 57% disagreed with the latter. In the first 
question regarding faith in God and healing, the overwhelming majority believed this was true— 
another positive response—which shows the respondents’ belief of God’s involvement in their 
particular pain. In my ministry, I have prayed for healing in the name of Jesus for countless 
individuals. Included in these prayers is for God to give people strength, grace, and peace to 


endure their time of suffering. This type of prayer often brings forth great emotion because of the 





4. John 16:33. 
5. 2 Corinthians: 1-5. 
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vulnerability people are feeling, and it is a golden opportunity to share with people the various 
types of healing that are not just physical, but spiritual, emotional, and psychological. 

Again, people ask for specific types of healing, which is well and what they should do, 
but too often, the prayer request is for a specific type of physical healing. The perception that 
countless prayers have gone unanswered by God because a specific physical healing did not take 
place can be extremely disappointing for people who are in pain and for their friends and family. 
Too often, the other types of healing that God desires for all can be overlooked, and prayer life 
narrowed when the opposite is actually far more needed and beneficial. Physical healing is 
temporary, but Jesus comes not only to heal, but to redeem the whole of our personhood. So 
much teaching is needed in this aspect of God’s healing. This teaching will provide a much 
larger context for people to understand the true depth of Jesus’ goodness and love, and it will 
also free people from unrealistic expectations placed on God and rightly orient their spiritual 
selves into the very heart of Christ. 

Regarding time itself as a means of healing, the survey showed that only one-third of 
respondents believed this to be true. What is often not figured in is what we do with that time. 
People can be extremely productive during periods of pain (for instance, through counseling, 
nurturing relationships, staying connected to religious community that provides love and support, 
etc.) or not (for example, depression, alienation, isolation, anger, and unbelief), but it is often a 
complex combination of the two that makes it difficult to measure time’s efficacy in and of itself 
in perceived healing. 

This survey bears out genuine faith by respondents and also some distorted perceptions 
that stand in the way of deeper intimacy with God. In the Episcopal tradition, weekly worship is 


centered on the Eucharist. Each survey respondent regularly participates in worship. In Chapter 6 
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of John’s Gospel, Jesus refers to Himself by saying, “I am the bread of life.”° He continues in 
Verse 51, “I am the living bread that came down from Heaven. Whoever eats this bread will live 
forever. This bread is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.” Congregants are not 
participating merely in a metaphor; they are partaking in the mystery of the Word becoming 
flesh. Jesus says, “Very truly I tell you, unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood, you have no life in you. Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood has eternal life, and I 
will raise them up at the last day.”’ In his essay, “Suffering and the Goodness of God in the 
Gospels,” Dan G. McCartney writes, “John is making a connection between the sacrificial giving 
of Jesus’ body and the provision of eschatological bounty (the Bread from Heaven). The spiritual 
feeding on Christ that happens in the Lord’s Supper not only unites the believer to Christ’s 
suffering, but also gives meaning to the believer’s own suffering.’”® 

What is often missed in the liturgy is that human beings are, whether they know it or not, 
partaking spiritually of Christ’s suffering. As a sacrament is defined, it is “an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace, given by Christ as sure and certain means by which we 
receive that grace.” Participating in the Eucharistic mystery regularly gives voice and 
recognition of Jesus’ suffering and brings people to a point of invitation to offer up their 
suffering to God as well. This is reflected in the survey, as ninety-three percent believed that God 


wants us to learn from our suffering. 





6. John 6:48. 
7. John 6: 53-54. 


8. Christopher W. Morgan and Robert A. Peterson, Suffering and the Goodness of God (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway Books, 2008), 92. 


9. Episcopal Church, The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and Other Rites 
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Part of this learning is the daily giving over of personal pain to Jesus, and it is the faith— 
however small—in doing this regularly that is part of human spiritual growth (i.e., individuals 
must learn how to give their suffering to Christ and be healed). Healing, in all its forms, is also a 


key component of what must be learned. 


Key Talking Points for a Way Forward 
The charts and tables provided earlier in this chapter give detailed information, along 
with analysis. I have taken each of the seven multiple-choice questions and created seven 
corresponding talking points to use in forming my project. These talking points convey 
information to incorporate in the study guide. The hypothesis states: Through the process of 
suffering, greater intimacy and spiritual depth with Jesus Christ can be achieved, despite the 
common human reaction to pull away from Him. Below are the survey responses for questions 1 


through 7. 


Survey Response Overview 

1. 42% believed that there are instances when God makes us suffer; 42% believed that this 
was not true; 16% were undecided. 

2. One-third (33%) believed God always intervenes in our suffering; 4% believed no 
intervention occurred; the majority (63%) was divided between Often, Sometimes, and 
Rarely. 

3. 93% believed God wants us to learn from our suffering. 

4. 63% did not believe Christians or religious people suffer more than non-religious people; 


26% believed this to be somewhat true; 11% believed that this was true. 
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5. 71% believed that spiritual people suffer differently for their faith in Christ; 28% did not 
believe this. 

6. 79% agreed or strongly agreed that their faith in God would bring healing; the rest were 
undecided or disagreed. 

7. 57% disagreed that time by itself will always bring us healing; one-third agreed with time 


as an independent healing element. 


The first question provided much insight into respondents’ belief that there are instances 
when God makes us suffer. Forty-two percent believed this to be true, forty-two percent believed 
this to be untrue, and seventeen percent were undecided. With these results, how is it possible to 
put trust in God when there is a belief or an uncertainty of Him causing personal pain? In 
healthy, loving relationships that are nurturing and supportive, where intimacy provides a deep 
bond between two people, trust gets destroyed—and rightly so—if one or the other person 
intentionally causes the other pain and suffering. Human beings don’t build trust in that way; 
trust already is difficult enough when people cause suffering unintentionally. To think that a 
partner or spouse would premeditate actions that would cause suffering seems unimaginable, 
except in case of mental illness, where such behavior could be diagnosed and possibly treated. 
That is just not how loving and supportive relationships are intended to function. 

Yet, there is the belief, as revealed in the survey, that in a relationship with God, there are 
times when He does make human beings suffer. Why would anyone want any part of such a 
relationship, human or God? This survey question does not include the idea that God does not 
prevent suffering, even when He is not the cause of it. It is this perception and theological 
understanding that must be reoriented within the framework of the pastoral community, where 
the Eucharist is celebrated, and in the belief that God is approachable, loving, and good. 
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Does what follows in question 2—that thirty-three percent believed that God always 
intervenes in our suffering, while sixty-three percent were divided between sometimes, often, or 
rarely—lead to the perception that on the one hand, there are instances where God causes 
suffering, and on the other, He intervenes in the suffering that He caused? This also shows a 
wide range of belief, as sixty-six percent were divided between Sometimes, Often, and Rarely of 
God’s intervention in personal suffering. 

Questions 3 and 6 were the two that provided an overwhelming majority in the positive 
aspect of the topic (ninety-three percent believed God wants people to learn from suffering, and 
seventy-nine percent agreed or strongly agreed that their faith in God would bring healing). 
Almost all believed that there was something for them to learn from the experience of suffering. 
A possible negative type of thinking here is the belief that seventy-nine percent thought their 
faith in God would bring healing. Is faith in God, then, the standard for which such healing can 
occur? A misperception is that when personal tragedy or an unwanted diagnosis occurs and faith 
is shaken as a result, it is because the faith was shaken that God does not provide healing. 

Simply put, faith in God, in and of itself, is not required for healing. Many people who do 
not believe in God are healed, while others who do believe in God are not. It is coming to a right 
understanding of the complexity and nuance of these questions and the responses to them that 
can provide a richer understanding and acceptance of how God desires all of these things to be 
worked out within the context of a loving relationship with His Son, Jesus Christ. For it to be 
otherwise is a muddle of wrong assumptions, which lead into so many avenues of unbelief, for 


which John’s Gospel was written to correct and which invites us, through its stated purpose, 
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“these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that by 
believing you may have life in His name.”!° 
For this reason, Chapter 5 will provide a seminar series, along with study guides and 


exercises, to address these common challenges in pastoral ministry—and beyond—when dealing 


with the inevitability of pain and suffering. 





10. John 20:31. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


SEMINAR SERIES OVERVIEW AND A PASTORAL PERSPECTIVE 


Introduction 

The night before Jesus suffered his Passion, He prayed to His Father for his disciples: “I 
in them and you in me—so that they may be brought to complete unity. Then the world will 
know that you sent me and have loved them, even as you have loved me.” Trusting completely 
in His Father and surrendering to Him, Jesus continues his prayer: “Righteous Father,...I have 
made you known to them, and will continue to make you known in order that the love you have 
for me may be in them, and that I myself may be in them.”” These astonishing two verses, as 
Brennan Manning writes in The Relentless Tenderness of Jesus, “bend the mind, stun the heart, 
and beggar speech. It is the cause of ecstatic utterance among the saints, the source of spiritual 
intoxication among the mystics, and, along with the incarnation, the most extraordinary demand 
ever made on Christian faith. God loves you just as much as He loves His Son, Jesus Christ.”? 
How incredible to contemplate and begin to live in the light of this life-changing revelation. 
Even as Jesus prays, this new reality must have fallen a bit short on His disciples in the moment, 
as it has on me, a pastor two thousand years later attempting to develop a theology of suffering 
based on John’s Gospel to share with others. How is this kind love even possible? Why is this 
love possible? I ask, even as I imagine some of my parishioners may have wondered, “What’s so 


special about me?” I have contemplated this question for decades, having the privilege of sharing 





1. John 17:23. 
2. John 17:25-26. 


3. Brennan Manning, The Relentless Tenderness of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Revell/Baker Publishing Group, 
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in the lives of my congregants. The answer to this wonderful mystery is always the same: one 
word, spoken with tender clarity inside of me, rises like the fragrant incense I use for worship on 
Christmas Eve, in celebration of Jesus’ incarnation. It rises like passion and joy, prayer and 
praise in my soul: everything! Everything. 

The focus of this final chapter is to bring the unconditional love of Jesus to communicate 
a pastoral theology of suffering based on John’s Gospel, along with pastoral sensitivity in 
sharing the depth of the love Jesus describes His Father has for all human beings with the people 
of my parish community. This theology is developed to provide people with fresh spiritual 
thinking into the furious and inexhaustible love of God, and in the process, give them an 
encounter with, and experience of, meeting Jesus, knowing, and learning to love Him. It is to 
provide hope and trust in Jesus, so that whatever this bewildering life brings them, they will 
believe and know that Jesus is right there with them, come what may. Spending a lifetime in this 
endeavor of pursuing and being pursued by the living Christ is the purpose of life. Finding true 
identity and home in the tenderness of Jesus is life. 

The research and design methodology for Chapter 4 was in the form of a survey taken by 
parishioners at The Church of the Holy Name in Swampscott, Massachusetts, in October 2018. 
Additional information is provided from twenty years of experience in pastoral ministry, 
fourteen of which I have had the privilege of serving at The Holy Name. In Chapter 2, the 
theological framework focused on specific passages from the Gospel of John to develop a 
pastoral theology of suffering based on this particular gospel. Analysis and conclusions were 
drawn from the survey, with talking points taken from the seven multiple-choice questions. The 
three open-response questions filled out the data analysis and provided written information from 


survey respondents about their beliefs on the topic of suffering and the manner of God’s 
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involvement, or lack thereof, in their experience of suffering. Focus on the seminar project 
centers around the passages exegeted in chapter 2, with further development based on the 
particular needs of this parish community. 

The context for this project is laid out in three parts. Provide lead time for publicity over 
the course of a month and invite members of the congregation at The Holy Name and larger 
community to participate in a mid-week teaching series. The evening would begin with a brief 
time of fellowship and a light dinner. The scripture and topic study of each seminar would follow 
and last about one hour. The final portion of the evening would conclude with a period of time 
for group discussion, observations, questions, and prayer. 

The project will consist of a six-week seminar series, along with study-guide questions 
and creative exercises to spur different ways of thinking about a personal relationship with Jesus. 
Selected books for further individual and possible group engagement will be suggested to 
encourage parishioners to develop their interior life where God’s spirit dwells, and a life of 
prayer, as they grapple with their own reality of suffering. While the seminar series is rooted in 
John’s Gospel, these texts will often engage the topic of suffering, but will likely broaden into 
devotional and contemplative reading for people to develop in their spiritual formation and likely 


include the Synoptic Gospels. What follows are the titles and texts of the six seminar topics. 


Six-Week Seminar Series: 
A Pastoral Perspective of Suffering Based on the Gospel of John‘ 


1: Creation and the Goodness of God 
The God Who Comes Near: The Prologue (John 1: 1-18) 


2: Learning to Trust the Goodness of God 
The God Who Gives Eternal Life: Jesus Talks with the Woman from Samaria (John 4: 1-42) 





4. For the full seminar series, please see Appendix B. 
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3: Our Perception of God 
The God Who Restores Sight: Healing of a Blind Man (John 9: 1-41) 


4: The Future Is Here 
The God Who Conquers Death (Part 1): Resurrection of Lazarus (John 11: 1-44) 


5: A Relationship Like No Other 
The God Who Suffers & Serves: Jesus Washes His Disciples’ Feet; Crucifixion and Death of 
Jesus (John 13: 1-17; John 17-19) 


6. A Life of Forgiving Love 
The God Who Conquers Death (Part 2): The Death & Resurrection of Jesus: (John 19 & 20) 


Each seminar teaching and accompanying study questions will address specific 
challenges brought up from the survey information and common themes and questions 
experienced in pastoral ministry. The questions will integrate the positive parts of the survey 
regarding people’s views and how parishioners can build on what they are already doing well 
and practicing in their spiritual lives, as well as challenging their views of who God is and the 
role He plays in their suffering. Experiencing Jesus and knowing Him are different aspects of 
living more deeply in relationship with Him. The Cloud of Unknowing, a masterpiece of 
Christian mysticism, written anonymously in the fourteenth-century, states, 

Always and forever focus on and trust the naked awareness of yourself. Over and over, 

...offer your life to God, that most precious present you can give. The ancient saying still 

holds true—humans have a biological need to know—but it’s equally true that the best 

education in all the world and the most brilliant natural intelligence can’t lead our souls 
to experience the sweetness of knowing God. That’s the work of grace...make 
experience, not knowledge, your aim.... Learning is work, but love is rest.° 

How often, in the grip of pain and frustration, dealing with their messy lives, do 


individuals need to experience rest in Jesus’ love? Do they even know what this means, or might 


it be better to participate actively, taking seriously the responsibility for participation in the 





5. Carmen Acevedo Butcher, trans., The Cloud of Unknowing (Boulder, CO: Shambhala Publications, Inc., 
2009), 224-225. 
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process of growing? Part of personal healing comes through such rest and refreshment, and it is 
vital for my parishioners to find respite in their spiritual selves. The six-week seminar series is 
informed by the responses to the survey and is based on the passages that were exegeted in 
Chapter 2. These passages provide a framework for seeing Jesus in a relational and 
conversational context with everyday people, which John records after many decades of 
reflection. Even in the Prologue of John’s Gospel, he describes clearly the love between the 
Father and the Son. This relationship reveals the intimacy and trust they have with one another 
and that Jesus embodies as the Word made flesh. 

The survey questions were administered and gave a snapshot of a person’s belief and 
understanding at the time it was taken. The seminars are structured in a way that takes into 
account differing types of belief, as well as undecided points of view based on individual 
responses. These responses informed the material in each seminar, as did the general study I 
have been doing on this topic of my academic research for more than a decade. In addition, the 
relationship I have had with the people in this community of faith helped to clarify and shape 
each seminar and allow for people to engage with this material coming from different conscious 
and unconscious perspectives of God. A returning question is how belief affects a person’s 
perception of God. The deeper layer beneath responses to the survey questions is how agreeing, 
disagreeing, or being undecided prepares a person to engage with the material in these seminars 
in ways that will bear fruit in their lives. The practical application of the seminar content brings 
people into new territory and ways of thinking about their faith. It also takes practice and 
acceptable spiritual risk to let go of a long-held, distorted belief in God, which may be 


uncomfortable, but the benefit of experiencing new life in Jesus far outweighs the risk. 
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Seminar | begins with a reading of the Prologue of John, 1:1-18. Before humanity or 
suffering existed, God created. The thought behind leading with this passage for study is to have 
participants see that before they existed, and their personal experiences of pain and suffering had 
even occurred, God had already dealt with every grief they would experience. In Christ, human 
beings live in past, present, and future time, even though time, as such, is a human construct. The 
core of the Prologue shows people that God is good. It demonstrates God’s initiative in coming 
to the world, meeting human beings precisely where they are, and showing that He would empty 
Himself and give everything to be in relationship with the world. For people to begin to see and 
spiritually comprehend that God is good, that God is love, they must first glimpse His true 
nature. In Jesus, people experience God’s goodness and have their distorted image of Him as 
angry or punishing healed. 

Seminar | shows God’s goodness and presents participants with the reality of just how 
much each person matters to Him. This passage was chosen to provide the foundation for 
understanding how pain and suffering fits into a broader context than just an individual 
experience of it. One seminar participant remarked that the passage itself is both beautiful and 
difficult to understand on an intellectual level, but that it has important meaning on a spiritual 
and emotional level; in other words, the understanding is more felt than easy to explain. In 
teaching this passage, the difficulty arises that the truth and reality of the passage has a poetic 
and mythical quality, which just does not seem real. How can this possibly be true? Often it is a 
challenge for people to dig deeper into its meaning and do more with it than simply nod and 
smile politely. To get beyond this, the seminar offers the opportunity to lead participants past the 
merely poetic and toward the recognition of their emotional connection to the passage as 


meaning. Intellectual ascent to the truth of this passage was difficult for some, but the emotional 
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connection brought people to tears. This affirms the importance of allowing the Word made flesh 
to penetrate more than intellect alone, and the aim of the study questions and exercises in 
Seminar | is to awaken spiritual sensitivity and to take in the reality that God is good, regardless 
of whether people find this contradictory to their long-held beliefs. One example of this is when 
participants report that the fear of God they grew up with makes it hard to believe that He is all 
good. 

Seminar 2 continues with learning to trust the goodness of God. The passage used to 
begin is John 4:1-42, in which Jesus talks with a Samaritan woman. The initial discussion 
involves a brief history of the Jews and the Samaritans at that time. The Samaritans felt inferior 
to the Jews because they were a mixed race of people, so there was a great deal of mistrust 
between them and the Jews, as well as a mistrust of how and where God should be worshiped. 
The importance of bringing this background into play is so that there is an understanding of the 
difficulty of the unexpected encounter between Jesus and the Samaritan woman. The disciples 
were stunned that Jesus was talking to her because, as a rabbi, He was conversing with a 
Samaritan and a woman who had had five husbands. Her past, race, and gender did not put Jesus 
off, as it would have put off the religious leaders. Through their conversation and His humility, 
she is able to absorb what He is saying to her and come to a deeper faith in Him. Jesus does not 
do this by criticizing her past or shaming her, but by extending God’s goodness through a shared 
humanity: again, the Word made flesh. This seminar, several participants observed, was more 
easily accessible because the familiarity they felt about race relations and prejudices is still 
prevalent in today’s society. The reading brought up challenging discussions about current 


events and preconceived notions regarding different cultures and different ways of worshiping. 
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In addition, the beautiful symbolism—the dimensions of water, frozen and steam— 
helped participants see Jesus’ point that the living water He will bring comes from an endless 
spring; that He will be the source of water (eternal life). Jesus stays with the Samaritans two 
additional days and He demonstrates His goodness, love, and acceptance of them, despite what 
would have been acceptable in Jewish society. Jesus cared not for His reputation or what others 
thought of Him; and through these actions, it is made visible for the Samaritans to relinquish 
their mistrust in God, as presented by the religious elite, and see Him anew. This seminar worked 
extremely well because of the relatability to the passage. If Jesus relates in that way as the Son of 
Man, it almost seems incomprehensible to imagine how He would relate to all people of all time 
after His glorification and resurrection. In this seminar, the exercises are designed to help 
participants consider knowing God’s goodness and being able to trust Him. This led to some 
discussion of taking this understanding of God through the difficult times in life. 

In Seminar 3, participants are asked to think about Jesus’ interaction with the man born 
blind in John 9. Building upon God’s goodness in the first two seminars leads to understanding 
personal perceptions of God. This passage has a number of moving parts and players, which 
makes it necessary for participants to consider their own wrong assumptions about God. In the 
healing of a blind man, it upsets the religious leaders, and they start an inquiry to discount it. The 
obvious thrust goes beyond the physical healing to address spiritual blindness in all of its forms, 
(perception, pre-conditioning, upbringing, education, etc.). It touches on the nature of sin and 
how religious leaders have manipulated and instilled fear in their followers. It happened in Jesus’ 
day, and it happens still. This was a huge topic of discussion in the seminar. From power and 
control in the Roman Catholic church to religious fundamentalism as brought to the forefront by 


millions of Donald Trump’s base of support, this was a hot topic, indeed. Yes, the man was 
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cured of his physical blindness, and yes, he was made to see spiritually with a different set of 
eyes the Son of God standing before him. In one instance, it sets a man free with gratitude and 
thanksgiving, while that same action of healing enrages the religious leaders. 

Much discussion revolved around this issue. Even more important is Jesus’ connection to 
the question of who sinned and caused the man’s blindness: the man or his parents. Jesus reveals 
it as a faulty perception and states plainly that the man was born blind and that because of this, 
the works of God might be displayed in him. This dovetails beautifully when spiritual blindness 
on an ongoing basis in relationship with Jesus is healed. It allows the glory and goodness of God 
to be revealed in a person. Study questions and exercises in this seminar build on the personal 
blindness participants have regarding their own “blind spots”—the persons or circumstances that 
may be keeping them from really seeing. To consider asking God to help them begin the process 
of healing their particular blindness is the last exercise here. 

In the season of Lent, the story of the resurrection of Lazarus comes before Holy Week 
and Easter. It is a precursor to Jesus’ resurrection and is a pivotal point in His life and ministry 
because the religious leaders begin to plot how to kill Him. Seminar 4 focuses on Jesus’ 
relationship with Mary, Martha, and Lazarus in order to have the glory of God displayed in His 
relationship with them so that they and others might believe in Him. The passage reveals deeper 
blindness within those who see the miracle and do not know what to do with it. For those Jesus is 
in relationship with, the miracle of Him raising Lazarus from the dead is life-changing; for 
others, it is the opposite: enraging, unbelievable; and it creates a desire to kill what they cannot 
control. 

The other key to this passage is Mary and Martha feeling forsaken by Jesus; when they 


sent word that Lazarus was ill, Jesus did not come, so their brother died. The implied question is 
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one that participants often ask: God, why weren’t you there when I needed you most? Jesus will 
understand this feeling very well, as He feels forsaken on the cross by His Father. This passage is 
a foreshadowing of Jesus’ own death, and He will state to Martha that He is the resurrection and 
life to her feeling that Lazarus wouldn’t have died had He been there. This seminar shows that in 
the resurrection of Lazarus, Jesus demonstrates to Mary, Martha, and those gathered that He is 
the Lord of Life and the Lord Over Death; in His resurrected life, He conquers death for all 
humanity. Once again, through relationship, Jesus shares His goodness, love, and the removal of 
another level of spiritual blindness in those who witnessed the event and had the eyes to see. He 
is only able to do this by being in relationship with His Father, and Jesus extends that to this 
family and ultimately to all people. 

Several participants identified with Martha in the story, as she articulates what most 
everyone has felt at some time or another: abandonment by God. What was appreciated was the 
dialogue Mary and Martha had with Jesus because it puts people in a place to ask similar 
difficult questions about Jesus without being judged by Him. He had already judged them in His 
goodness as worthy of His love. One participant objected that Mary and Martha got back what 
they lost: who wouldn’t believe after seeing Lazarus’ resurrection firsthand? Another person 
quipped that Lazarus died a second time. One of the more effective exercises in this seminar was 
asking participants to imagine that they were with Mary and Martha weeping, as Jesus wept for 
His friend; to imagine Jesus standing alongside them, weeping in their grief. Some individuals 
were touched that Jesus cried with the sisters, and while that is true, Jesus wept as He was about 
to conquer Lazarus’ death, but in that moment, He had not yet conquered humanity’s death. 

After the resurrection of Lazarus, the plot to kill Jesus is well under way. Seminar 5 


explores Jesus’ washing of His disciples’ feet and His crucifixion. On the last night of Jesus’ life, 
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He removes His outer garment, kneels before His disciples, and washes their feet. In the midst of 
the gathering evil surrounding Him, He is sustained in His relationship with His Father. While 
Jesus is afraid, He does not give into fear; He simply chooses to be with those He loves. The 
point of the foot washing was more than symbol or inspiration. Jesus reveals to them that it is 
servanthood, love, and the way of life. While the disciples do not understand what Jesus is doing, 
they will later, as this act of love will be overshadowed by the greatest act of love that will 
follow the next day. 

One thing learned in the seminar as a pastor is how important it is to walk people 
lovingly through these difficult passages. In so doing, it is hard for people to conceptualize that 
this great act of love was not only for Jesus’ disciples and Israel, but for every person who would 
ever draw breath in this world. One can imagine that the disciples had a mixture of emotions, 
feeling that they were unworthy; as it was for them, so it is for all people who stand or kneel 
before His cross of glory. In bringing seminar participants face to face with Jesus’ crucifixion 
and how personal it is and becomes for them, it is as if their hearts were pierced and the scales 
from their eyes removed. To see oneself in the light of Jesus’ glorious love is transformational. 
The difficult part in teaching this passage is what to do in the moments that follow, when people 
begin to see once again, or for the first time, that they are the beloved of Jesus. Even in His 
relationship with His Father, Jesus suffers a brutal, torturous death. The Father does not 
intervene in preventing this, which is a key point in understanding participants’ suffering and 
pain when they accuse God of doing nothing. It becomes a gift of grace to see the suffering of 
Jesus as redemptive that restores brokenness and the great chasm between humanity and God. 
For that grace to be appropriated rightly, people are given endless grace and time to allow Jesus’ 


suffering reality to be joined with theirs. To do so opens the way not just to dwell in suffering, as 
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Jesus did; rather it is to be ushered into the spiritual space of God’s redemptive intimacy through 
Jesus by the power of the Holy Spirit. One seminar participant remarked that this understanding 
requires a long opening-up in order to make it a reality. The Father, in His infinite goodness and 
love, did not prevent His only Son’s suffering and death. Quite often, the Father does not stop 
humanity’s, but like His Son, as with all of His adopted daughters and sons, He is with them in 
every moment of their unimaginable pain. 

The idea that the pain and suffering of humanity is unimaginable from the likes of a 
dreaded diagnosis, loss of a child, or being confronted by human mortality, is a defensive 
dwelling place that grows out of the event that brought the suffering. It is a place of darkness, 
fear, and desperation. It is well and good to be open to Jesus’ love and new realities understood 
when life is going well. But it is quite another to dwell in the shadows of death when people’s 
spiritual lives collapse under the burdens of grief. Seminar 6 focuses briefly on Jesus’ death and 
the raising of Lazarus. His death and what it cost can never be overstated. This seminar provides 
space for people to bring forth criticisms of God and feelings of abandonment in difficult times. 
It is a different kind of space than Seminar 5 in that, much like the Holy Eucharist is a recalling 
of Jesus’ Passion, it is a recalling of the previous seminar. It is always a return to the Cross of 
Christ and the blood shed upon it that recalibrates participants’ values, attitudes, and beliefs 
about God. In Roman times, the cross was a symbol of torture and death, feared by any who saw 
it. The key to seeing with deeper spiritual vision is to know Jesus’ crucifixion through the lens of 
His resurrection. To hold both is to see death in life, but more importantly, life in death. Beyond 
Jesus’ death and what He suffered was His glorious resurrection. The Father never left Him 


forsaken, and Jesus trusted completely in His Father’s infinite goodness and wisdom. 
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For all who suffer, this brings together God’s good purpose and a reality that suffering 
does lead to death; it must be so. Jesus gave up His life on His own accord and surrendered not 
to suffering, but to His Father. People fight to avoid and try to fix this reality on their own, but 
they were never meant to do it alone. When it is realized that suffering is part of life, such pain 
seems brutal and unnecessary. However, it is different when understood that suffering is part of 
life in Christ. It is a hard reality to share with seminar participants that for all the reasons and 
rationale people come up with to explain or justify suffering, it is never quite enough—far from 
it. In the garden on that first Easter morning, Mary Magdalene was shrouded in grief at the loss 
of Jesus. As He appeared to her, she thought it was just the gardener. After seeing the stone 
removed from where Jesus had been buried and running to tell Peter and the disciple Jesus loved 
what had happened, she went back to a place reserved for the dead. Bodily resurrected, Jesus was 
not recognizable to her, but was immediately recognized when he spoke her name, Mary. Scales 
fell from her eyes, and for the first time, it was not pain and death that was unimaginable, as that 
had passed; it was Jesus’ risen body in transition to ascending to His Father. Even before that 
action, He was there to speak her name, with goodness and love, and to reassure her that He was 
indeed alive and to “tell my brothers that I am ascending to my Father and your Father, my God 
and your God.” For Mary, it was no longer death that was unimaginable; it was the resurrection 
of her Lord. She and the other disciples would spend the rest of their lives living the 
unimaginable life of their risen Savior. It is this infinite reality that leads people past and through 
suffering and death to the risen life of Jesus. 

The disciples, Mary Magdalene, Mary, and Martha experienced grief in Jesus’ death. 


Three days later, He was resurrected and appeared to them. For seminar participants, one 
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challenge is the longevity of their own grief and the feeling that the disciples witnessed the 
resurrection, and their suffering was only short-term. While this is true, at that point in their 
history with Jesus, they had not yet begun to suffer what they would in the days and years to 
come, all for His sake. The disciples of Jesus’ time and for all time had to learn how to love 
Jesus differently, as He was no longer physically present with them. Most were martyred because 
of following Christ. 

Another challenge of leading this seminar is transposing these new perspectives and 
realities through life in the Holy Spirit. The person and work of the Holy Spirit makes all of the 
unimaginable new life in Jesus possible. Here it is important to discuss that in John 15, Jesus 
tells His disciples how much the world will hate and persecute them, just as they did Jesus. And 
they will do so because they did not know Him. Jesus promises His disciples, “When the 
Advocate comes, whom I will send to you from the Father—the Spirit of truth who goes out 
from the Father—He will testify about me. And you also must testify, for you have been with me 
from the beginning.’ Furthermore, in John 14, Jesus promises His disciples that if they love 
Him, He will send “another Advocate to help you and be with you forever—the spirit of truth. 
The world cannot accept Him, because it neither sees Him nor knows Him. But you know Him, 
for He lives with you and will be in you.”® 

Like the disciples, learning to live in and trust the very spirit of Jesus through their own 
persecution and trials, disciples in every age can learn to experience the risen Jesus through His 
spirit. It is the person and work of the Holy Spirit that gives grace and strength to live a life of 


forgiveness, suffering love, and redemptive intimacy with Jesus. The reason the man was born 
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blind was not because of anyone who sinned, but “that the works of God might be displayed in 
him.”” How incredible to imagine that the true key to life is no longer to live for ourselves, but 
for the one who lived, died, and was resurrected for us. In doing so, the glory, goodness, and love 


of God is put on display through His followers for the world to see. 


A Pastoral Perspective on a Theology of Suffering Based on the Gospel of John 

“The Word became flesh and made his dwelling among us.”!? The heart of my theology 
as a pastor is incarnational, meaning the centrality of Jesus’ incarnation is in salvation history 
and how John describes the Word made flesh and made His dwelling among us. God came to 
dwell with humankind and ultimately dwell within each individual through the incarnation. 
Relationships are born and grow over time in Christ, pastorally, and in the midst of joy and 
suffering, life and death. I experience Jesus dwelling in relationship with people in the 
community and personally with family and friends. By God’s initiative, Jesus takes on humanity 
in all of its glorious and gruesome forms with total love. Dick Westley writes in Redemptive 
Intimacy, 

Jesus is our Savior/Redeemer because he is the complete embodiment of the absolute 

intimacy of God and all of humanity. We are ourselves redeemed to the degree that we 

become like him. Jesus, as the incarnate togetherness of God and human nature, 

guarantees in his person that intimacy with God is possible for us. In fact, he is the 

revelation that it is the Father’s fondest desire to enter into a relationship of intimacy with 

each of us."! 


As God’s peace that passes all understanding, so is the true depth of God’s love: Jesus’ desire is 


to dwell in all human relationships, work, leisure activities, responsibilities, church, etc. This 
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integration of personhood is not just the spiritual part and certainly not compartmentalized from 
intellect, emotions, personality, and soul. Jesus has not come to make people religious; He has 
come to make people His own. He seeks to heal the separation from Him and has already judged 
every person worthy of His love. What can grow in the world unless it is born? Jesus takes this 
much further by stating that it is necessary to be born again.! To illustrate how this plays out for 
Jesus, He shares with his disciples His coming death: “The hour has come for the Son of Man to 
be glorified. Very truly I tell you, unless a kernel of wheat falls to the ground and dies, it remains 
only a single seed. But if it dies, it produces many seeds.”!3 I believe that human purpose in this 
world is to learn how to love and be loved by Jesus and do the same within the relationships God 
graciously gives. Without Jesus’ birth, nothing in this world matters, for it would have never 
brought His Father’s broken creation to His death and resurrection. 

“Whoever drinks the water I give them will never thirst. Indeed, the water I give them 
will become in them a spring of water welling up to eternal life.”'* The second core belief is that 
life in Jesus, new life, eternal life, is born out of relationship with Him. Everything comes 
through the most important relationship people will ever have in life; beyond spouse or child, 
lover or friend, Jesus is central and ties all other relationships together. And it is how God views 
all people in his Son, Jesus, through the power of the Holy Spirit that is life changing. Human 
beings are His beloved. Nothing will ever change that.!> To view human identity in Jesus in any 
other way than His beloved is a source of much alienation from God. Craig Koester describes 


how people relate to the risen Jesus: “Faith, according to John’s Gospel, is a relationship with a 
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living being. To believe in the risen Jesus is to be in relationship with the risen Jesus.”!® After 
Jesus’ resurrection, the disciples had to learn to be in relationship with Him differently. He was 
no longer with them in the same way physically, but even more so after the completion of His 
glorification and resurrection, and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

“T am the good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep.”!” A third 
core belief is that Jesus cares for His flock and does not initiate or cause human suffering in any 
shape or form whatsoever: not for people to grow, to heal, because of past wrongs, or to punish 
sin. Sin is its own punishment and precisely the purpose of the incarnation. In the Episcopal 
Eucharistic prayer, the priest celebrating holy communion states: “In your infinite love, you 
made us for yourself; and, when we had fallen into sin and become subject to evil and death, you 
in your mercy sent Jesus Christ, your only and eternal Son, to share our human nature, to live 
and die as one of us, to reconcile us to you, the God and Father of all.”!® To view a relationship 
with God as the source of suffering makes spiritual intimacy with Him incredibly difficult to 
imagine, let alone practice. If a person we are in a loving relationship with causes us intentional 
pain and suffering, we would not stand for such behavior because it is abusive and destroys trust. 
How it is possible to believe God causes human suffering and pain for any reason is beyond 
logical comprehension, but certainly a conversation I have had with more people than I can 
count, whom I have counseled during my ministry. If the God who makes people suffer is the 
God they go to for healing of that suffering, then it is outside of the realm of a God who is loving 


and good. When individuals get this wrong, perspectives are muted and shrouded in fear. While 
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God does not cause suffering, pain, or punishment, He works His good purpose through every 
nuance of pain that exceeds human understanding. To love, teach, heal, and draw people into 
deeper intimacy allows them to have the power through His spirit to choose to live in 
relationship with Him, no matter how awful their lives have become. “I am the good shepherd; I 
know my sheep and my sheep know me, just as the Father knows me and I know the father.” !” 
Human beings live in a world of sin and suffering; that much is clear. However, I am 
aware that it may be controversial theology to propose that suffering is not God’s punishment for 
particular sins; I acknowledge this right up front. Individuals suffer the effects of their sin, and 
often, by no fault of their own, those of others. Where I want to argue the theology that God 
punishes sin, though it is found aplenty in the Old Testament, comes from a pastoral 
understanding and sensitivity I have learned over twenty years of ministry. I will give three 
examples: 1. A woman came to me years ago and told me about an abortion she had as a 
teenager. For decades, she has been riddled with guilt, shame, and self-loathing, and feels like 
various experiences in her life and the quality of her life are the result of God punishing her for 
the abortion; 2. A gay man came to me for pastoral counseling some years ago. Growing up in a 
fundamentalist church environment, the “sin of homosexuality” and other sexual sins were 
regularly brought to the forefront of his experience in that church. While being in a loving and 
committed twenty-year relationship with another man, he still carried the shame and guilt of his 
religious upbringing and felt that these feelings were a condemnation from the church. All the 
while, he felt God’s great silence; 3. A couple came to me and expressed guilt and shame, 
depression and self-hatred, for the parents they thought they were to their three children. It did 


not take long to get past those feelings and emotions and find out what was actually going on. 
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Several years prior, their teenage son was killed by a drunk driver. The son had been challenging 
and very independent-minded; he had experimented with drugs and alcohol, and this was a 
source of tension within the family. At the core, the parents believed that God was punishing 
them for not being more loving, caring, and supportive of their teenage son. As a result, they 
were So over-supportive (“helicopter parents”) that the two younger children “just seemed to 
always run wild.” 

Pastorally speaking, individuals in each of these situations felt like they were being 
severely punished. No humane pastor would ever agree with any of their conclusions that within 
these circumstances God was punishing them, because the fact is that a pastor simply has no idea 
whatsoever if that is or is not the case, as there is no way to know. Kelly M. Kapic writes in 
Embodied Hope, “A tragedy is still a tragedy; pain is still pain, even if some insight is gained in 
the process. We may hope that God has reasons for allowing suffering in his world, but that is 
very different from thinking we have access to those reasons or can understand why a particular 
experience of suffering is taking place.””° So rather than being on the pastoral back end of the 
counseling continuum, working with broken people who feel they are being punished by God 
after these experiences have occurred and gone through untold pain and suffering, why not 
remove that impossible, unknowable conclusion up front that God punishes sin? Jesus always 
desires relationship with people and always by His initiative; when they choose to live outside 
that relationship, there are consequences. Those consequences may feel like punishment, but 
they are the life individuals have chosen to live apart from God that seems punishment enough. 
Once again, unbelief, lack of trust, and alienation are results of personal choice. Many of these 


choices are not conscious, but rather spiritually and psychologically unconscious and confusing. 
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The real sin in all of this is clinging to what is known and forsaking that which is not, but which 
provides forgiveness, love, and eternal life. It is almost as if some people would rather settle for a 
shell relationship with Jesus instead of a real one, keeping God at arm’s length and letting Him in 
only so far. In this way, people selfishly define the boundaries of that relationship and put it on 
human terms, rather than allowing the creator of human souls to provide everything needed or 
wanted, by surrender to His goodness in a covenant relationship with Him. 

The image of God must be healed, and personal illusions of who people make Him out to 
be in their own image must be revealed for what they are: unbelief and idolatry. Brennan 
Manning writes in The Relentless Tenderness of Jesus, “In healing our image of God, Jesus frees 
us of fear of the Father and dislike of ourselves.””! This means allowing Jesus to heal the wounds 
and images people have been taught through bad theology and systems (often the church) meant 
to keep the tender love of God from penetrating the depths of the soul. It prevents individuals 
from actually knowing God. Christianity is the gospel of grace and reconciliation, and people are 
meant to be brought the foot of the cross of Christ to confront sinfulness and insufficiency. 
Through God’s love and mercy, He reveals that He has been with us all along. He reorients and 
heals endless emotional spin and self-hatred, which is reinforced by punishment and draws 
people to have Christ as the focus. The reality of being God’s beloved is human identity; the 
other part is that He is our beloved as well. Dick Westley, in Redemptive Intimacy, develops 
Manning’s idea of having our image of God healed by Jesus in the human misconception of him: 

The old religious image of a vindictive, mean, and jealous God gives way in Jesus to the 

God of faith who cherishes people, all people, and has made his abode with them. Jesus 


presented a God who does not demand but gives; does not oppress but raises up; does not 
wound but heals. A God who forgives instead of condemning and liberates instead of 
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punishing. Woe then to those who demand, oppress, wound, and condemn, and punish in 
His name. It can only be said that they do not truly know him.” 


“For God so loved the world that he gave his one and only Son, that whoever believes in 


him shall not perish, but have eternal life.” 


Finally, the pain, suffering, and evil of all creation 
and humanity, in the past, present, and future time of this world, was dealt with decisively by 
God through Jesus’ crucifixion and ultimately His resurrection. To that end, what Jesus 
accomplished on the cross put limits on pain and suffering. Evil was emptied at the death of 
Jesus, though it still works through the world in limited form. Jesus has conquered evil and 
death, and because of this universe-changing reality, personal realities are brought under His 
gracious reign. Judged worthy of His love, all human beings are at the center of God’s goodness 
and purpose. 

It becomes an impossible spiritual and intellectual endeavor to understand God as 
omnipotent—all powerful, omniscient, all-knowing, and omnipresent, present everywhere—and 
still be in loving relationship with Him as if He were some regional deity similar to the false 
gods people worshiped that surrounded Israel. Often with limited vision, people put God on par 
with Baal, and see Him as angry, self-centered, indulgent, and demanding sacrifice from His 
people. This is illustrated in a struggle found in The Book of Kings, where the prophet Elijah 
meets with King Ahab, who criticizes Elijah regarding the three-year drought in the land. Elijah 
explains that Ahab and his father outright rejected God and served the god Baal instead. In his 
Old Testament Survey, Paul House writes, “To demonstrate God’s power and Baal’s non- 
existence, Elijah proposes a cosmic duel. He and Baal’s prophets will pray on Mt. Carmel. 


Whichever deity answers with fire from Heaven is sovereign (18:19-24) and deserves to be 
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worshipped. The king and people agree to this contest.”*4 With 450 prophets of Baal, led by 
Jezebel, they place a bull on the altar and ask Baal to consume it. They pray, shout, and dance, 
but Baal does not answer. Then Elijah soaks the altar in water three times and prays that God 
will prove His power. Fire descends from Heaven, burns the sacrifice, and scorches the earth.”° 
Through Elijah, God renders the gods surrounding Israel nonexistent; empty promises to the 
people and disappointment in wasting any effort giving their false prophets’ legitimacy. In our 
brokenness, where we see only see emptiness, we fill that void with anything that might ease the 
pain. This includes faulty perceptions about how God seems absent, unapproachable, and 
unforgiving. Through the purification of His love, the false gods and idols people have created 
and worship in this day and time must be revealed as such. 

God made the sacrifice in Jesus so that humanity would not have to; and it is precisely 
Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection that restore broken humanity. It will not do to reduce God to 
something to control or manipulate for selfish purposes. Brennan Manning writes 

Christianity happens when men and women experience the unwavering trust and reckless 

confidence that come from knowing the God of Jesus. There is no reason for being wary, 

scrupulous, cautious, or afraid with this God. As John writes in his first letter: In love 

there can be no fear, but fear is driven out by perfect love: because to fear is to expect 

punishment, and anyone who is afraid is still imperfect in love (1 John 4:18 JB).”° 
These core beliefs about God have been central to me first and foremost as a person and second 
as an Episcopal priest. They are an integral part of my pastoral theology, sharing the gospel 


weekly through teaching, preaching, and leadership within a pastoral community, knowing the 


pain and suffering people face on a daily basis. Jesus reassures them, even as He approaches His 
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own death: “Are you asking one another what I meant when I said, ‘In a little while you will see 
me no more, and then after a little while you will see me’? Very truly I tell you, you will weep 
and mourn while the world rejoices. You will grieve, but your grief will turn to joy.””’ He 
provides for them understanding and acknowledgement for their grief and how by going through 
this process for a while after His death, their grief will be transformed into joy. The disciples will 
experience loss, much as we do, yet because of His resurrection, that loss is redeemed. They are 
not the same afterwards; they were never meant to be the same. Neither are human beings, as 
His disciples, meant to be the same. 

As Jesus talks with His disciples, washing their feet and telling them to do this for one 
another, He calls them “friends,” while sharing his love for them and commanding them to love 
one another. Jesus’ trust and acceptance of His future and impending death is uniquely 
demonstrated in His loving relationship with His Father. He reveals to the disciples, 

As the Father has loved me, so have I loved you. Now remain in my love. If you keep my 

commands, you will remain in my love, just as I have kept my Father’s commands and 

remain in his love. I have told you this so that my joy may be in you and that your joy 
may be complete. My command is this: Love each other as I have loved you. Greater 
love has no one than this: to lay down one’s life for one’s friends. You are my friends if 
you do what I command. I no longer call you servants, because a servant does not know 
his master’s business. Instead, I have called you friends, for everything that I learned 
from my Father I have made known to you. You did not choose me, but I chose you and 
appointed you so that you might go and bear fruit—fruit that will last—and so that 
whatever you ask in my name the Father will give you. This is my command: Love each 
other.78 

As His disciples we are called to love one another, individuals are chosen by Jesus precisely 


because of who they are and how they are known to the one who is the great I AM: The seven I 


AM declarations Jesus makes in John’s gospel are significant, as they distinguish Jesus as more 
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than a prophet. John brings back the history of the Hebrew people enslaved in Egypt, where 
Moses is called to lead them out of captivity. When Moses asks God, ““Suppose I go to the 
Israelites and say to them, “The God of your fathers has sent me to you,” and they ask me, “What 
is his name?” Then what shall I tell them?’ God said to Moses, ‘I AM who I AM. This is what 
you are to say to the Israelites: “I AM has sent me to you.”’””? John brings this to the forefront in 
his gospel, when Jesus makes these statements about Himself to communicate that He has come 
to lead the people of Israel, and ultimately the Gentiles, out of every type of slavery to which 
they are bound and for which He will give His life: “I am the bread of life;” “I am the light of the 
world;” “I am the gate for the sheep;” “I am the good shepherd;” “I am the resurrection and the 
life;” “I am the way and the truth and the life;” and “I am the true vine.’”° Jesus is all of these 
revelations to His people; more specifically, the special revelation of Himself and His Father as a 
sacrifice for the slavery of suffering, sin, and death given to the world. 

In the seventeenth chapter of John, Jesus prays for His disciples and all who would 
believe in the message that they would share: “My prayer is not for them [the disciples] alone. I 
pray also for those who will believe in me through their message, that all of them may be one, 
Father, just as you are in me and I am in you. May they also be in us so that the world may 
believe that you have sent me.”3! Jesus intercedes for His disciples and all who will hear and 
receive their message about Him. This includes the church. This includes the whole of humanity 
which Jesus so desires to be in spiritual intimacy with through the power of His spirit. Intimacy 


with Christ comes through suffering. 
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This is a difficult spiritual reality for many people to understand. People are going to 
suffer in this life, regardless, and so having God change the perspective on His involvement or 
lack thereof in personal experience of suffering dramatically changes whether people feel 
forsaken and in God’s hands, or forsaken and in their own. Individuals identify, on Good Friday, 
with Jesus’ crucifixion and death, and on Easter with His glorious resurrection, but what they fail 
to understand, as Richard Foster writes in Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, is, “It may 
encourage us to know that we have a savior who, in the darkness of Gethsemane, shouldered the 
weight of unanswered prayer, and who, in his moment of greatest agony, shared our confused 
question, Why?’”* Who has not felt this type of abandonment by God? Who has not turned these 
negative feelings into a separation from God and come to believe that God does not care about or 
is indifferent to their cries for help? Foster continues, 

There is no more plaintive or heartfelt prayer than the cry of Jesus: “My God, my God, 

why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matthew 27: 46b, KIV). Jesus’ experience on the cross 

was, of course, utterly unique and unrepeatable, for He was taking into Himself the sin of 
the world. But in our own world, you and I will pray this Prayer of the Forsaken if we 
seek the intimacy of perpetual communion with the Father. Times of seeming desertion 
and absence and abandonment appear to be universal among those who have walked this 
path of faith before us. We might just as well get used to the idea that, sooner or later, we, 
too, will know what it means to feel forsaken by God.*? 

Jesus’ prayer is that we are one in Him and He in us. It is out of the context of this beloved 

relationship that intimacy with Him begins to take shape and form within our souls. Jeanne 

Guyon, in the spiritual classic, Union with God, writes, “Knowing that your purpose is to pursue 


the inward life. This is the spring of all the joy of the soul. This is the solid foundation of all 


spiritual progress. Your purpose is to pursue that life which dwells deep within your inmost 
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center.”** The place of retreat and refuge lies within each person, where Jesus dwells. This is 
where all meet Him and commune with Him. And this is where true intimacy with Jesus begins. 


For this, please turn to the seminar series based on John’s Gospel in Appendix B. 


Observations and Conclusions: A Theological Meditation 

The process of writing this thesis has been difficult, as the topic is difficult. It has taken 
nearly a decade to complete, with much pastoral and personal experience, contemplation, and 
prayer to try and understand the many aspects of Jesus’ love through suffering. It has become an 
ongoing theological meditation. The liturgical movement of Palm Sunday through Holy Week is 
brought to a marvelous crescendo on Easter Sunday. Familiar faces make a once-a-year 
appearance at church, and then it is over. People are moved, joyous, kids look for plastic eggs, 
and families head home for Sunday dinner. This is all well and good, but it leaves many people 
wondering if this is all there is to it. I have learned that the key to understanding such behavior 
lies in knowing that personal identity resides in Jesus, not just a familiar church service, uplifting 
as it may be, or in vigorous religion. Who people are in Christ, and how He views them as His 
own, chosen, beloved, forgiven, and commissioned as brothers, sisters, and friends, is akin to 
receiving sight, like the blind man. Discovering eternal life has been missing in this life all along 
and is a powerful new reality that takes a lifetime to grow into. Once seen and experienced, 
however, the old life isn’t the same any longer. It may be a known entity, or familiar as an old 
chair, but it is a shell, a ghost at best, and certainly not what people were meant for in this earthly 


pilgrimage. 
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Jesus is not inhibited in his relationship with human beings, damaged in emotions, 
spirituality, intellect, or physical being. People are, and have a God who sees them as they are— 
no pretending, hiding, or justifying. He loves each person for who he or she is, whether they like 
it or understand how such a reality is possible. The point is that Jesus is reality, and He assumes 
all of human reality to His. Religion based in fear is effective, but also very destructive. Pulling 
oneself up by the spiritual bootstraps with feeble attempts to get “right with the Lord” through 
virtuous living and following some type of moral do and don’t list is simply about empty religion 
and fear, not faith and relationship with Jesus. 

In light of all this, part of what I have come to understand is that God works well outside 
of human expectations and what people think they can control or domesticate for personal 
motivations. Some parts of ministry have brought me to such places with people, and these 
experiences have helped me see that what I do well as a pastor revolves around counseling and 
communicating acceptance, understanding, forgiveness, and being the beloved of Christ. What I 
have learned through this thesis process is that much is needed in my vocation as a pastor 
through teaching and preaching about living life in the Spirit through our new identity in Christ. I 
often make the mistake of thinking that if this “beloved reality” is not really understood and 
practiced by parishioners, then how is understanding life in the Spirit going to make much sense 
outside of the context of how people accurately see themselves in Christ? I have found that pain 
and grief often prevent this identity change of being God’s beloved from taking true shape in 
people’s lives. All of this has to do with spiritual direction, a practice I want to learn more about 
as I engage in pastoral ministry. 

A part of my life and ministry has been the joy of a deep love and friendship with 


someone in the community. In many ways, it has helped define my ministry over the last few 
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years at Holy Name. It is always a shock when someone gets an unexpected diagnosis. This 
happened to my friend last year. The physical pain my friend would experience as a result of 
treatment would be nothing less than excruciating. Kelly M. Kapic writes beautifully in 
Embodied Hope, “Dealing with physical pain and its complexity often means acknowledging 
there are no quick solutions or formulas. Frequently, what the sufferer needs most is not answers, 
but a loving presence and lasting commitment.”*° This has been so true in loving and caring for 
my friend, beyond whatever skill set of empathy and compassion I may have as a pastor. Kapic 
continues, 
Both the sufferer and those who are caring for them need to be committed to faithful 
suffering. They are called to be full of faith in God and faithful to one another, even amid 
the challenges. They are called to tell the truth about the pain and hardships even as they 
are faithful to point one another to Christ crucified and risen. For this to happened we 
need each other. It is not merely the caregiver who always upholds the wounded one. Far 
more often than is really admitted, the one in pain brings courage and perseverance to the 
caregivers; it is most definitely not a one-way street. Each has gifts to offer and gifts to 
receive. This dynamic must be recognized and honored if there is going to be genuine 
love and care over an extended period of time. Normally this is not a short-term sprint but 
an exhausting marathon.*° 
The gift of such a relationship for me has been life changing. Experiencing God’s grace and love 
through this has happened on a daily basis for well over a year. In the midst of sharing much pain 
with my friend, so much of God’s love and light has been visible. This to me is holiness in every 
sense of the word. How my heart has expanded to hold and share this with reverence and awe is 
a testament to how we experience Jesus through other people. 
Another interesting piece I’ve learned is that the six seminars I developed include a great 


deal of information. And, like drinking from the proverbial fire hose, my parishioners got more 


‘on them’ than ‘in them’ in the seminars. Teaching was a good experience, and I intentionally 
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designed each study to be lengthy in order to have the option of breaking them down as a weekly 
Bible study for future use. One person teased, saying, “Ok, may we please go through these 
seminars a couple more times?” I intend to, at a much slower pace in topic information and 
content for each week. During this process, when I lost the forest for the trees and took others 
along with me, I have gone back to the purpose of John’s Gospel during these teaching sessions 
and brought to the forefront the basics: “God so loved the world,” and, “These are written that 
you may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that by believing you may have 
life in his name.”3’ The Gospel of John truly is about Jesus confronting unbelief in all of its 
forms. This is as true in this time as it was for His disciples then. 

My hypothesis—Through the process of suffering, greater intimacy and spiritual depth 
with Jesus Christ can be achieved, despite the common human reaction to pull away from Him— 
was tested through the practice of pastoral ministry in a parish where I have served for fourteen 
years. I have baptized and married far fewer than I have buried, so I understand the struggles 
inherent in parish ministry. Part of what I pay close attention to are the circumstances before, 
during, and after a member dies. Funerals are occasions where raw emotions can be on full 
display. For many, this is cause for pain and celebration, but for others it is a time of great trial 
and grief. I have witnessed many believers hold fast to Christ during these difficult times, with a 
patient recognition that this life is only the beginning. It is a beautiful death to see families 
reconciled, together, and at peace at a loved one’s passing. In contrast, I have witnessed believers 
who are torn to pieces over some type of painful life circumstance. The hypothesis strikes at the 
core of what people do through their perspective and understanding of God in these difficult 


times. For each person, these responses can be so different. For many, especially during death, a 
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good measure of comfort is found in the hope that they will see their loved one again when they 
die. Another hope is that this life is not the end. Many others, however, do not understand what it 
means to have eternal life after death. My hypothesis brings, through preaching and teaching, the 
very intimate nature of how Jesus is involved in every aspect of human life; that everyone is 
judged worthy of love and seen as God’s beloved reorients mistrust or apathy about realities that 
seem unknown, but which are realities nonetheless that people are willing to explore, listen to, 
and talk about. 

All of the attributes of Jesus in John’s Gospel as they relate to the seven “I AM” 
statements show a particular part of God’s goodness and ability to be trusted. The statement I 
have heard ad infinitum is, “We never really know what happens when we die.” This statement 
would appear to have some truth, especially for those who are not believers and do not have a 
relationship with Christ. But when I hear such a statement from someone who has been in the 
church for a long time and grew up in a faith tradition, the sadness I feel for that person can 
linger inside me like the feelings of death. It proves that so much is missing in a person’s 
spiritual life, and it does not take much to get to the heart of what it is: fear, shame, guilt— 
misplaced as they may be—and the view of an angry or ambivalent God, or worse, the idea that 
so many awful things have happened in their life that it is too exhausting to believe anymore. 

What I have learned about this hypothesis is that yes, it is provable and true. Spiritual 
intimacy can absolutely be achieved through our pain and suffering, and for many, it deepens 
their faith and trust in Jesus. The difficult work pastorally is in a person’s perception of and 
personal relationship with God, or lack thereof. If that relationship is viewed in the way his or 
her personal relationships are experienced, and if those relationships have become negative, 


frustrating, or resentful, then how is a loving relationship with a God, who is not seen, supposed 
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to develop and mature? Simply put, even the most loving, positive, supportive marriages and 
relationships are a spark of light compared to the sun in understanding of how a relationship with 
Christ actually exists. Human relationships pale in comparison. And herein lies much difficulty, 
but unlike human relationships, open and ongoing engagement is possible with Jesus, despite 
past resentments, emotional baggage, and distorted perceptions that inhibit real intimacy. Brother 
Lawrence describes the way of approaching God and writes in The Practice of the Presence of 
God, “Renouncing once and for all everything that we know does not lead to God, so that we 
might accustom ourselves to a continual conversation with Him, a conversation free of mystery 
and of the utmost simplicity. That we need only to know God intimately present in us, to address 
ourselves to Him at every moment, to ask His aid.’ How might people be so bold in throwing 
themselves completely upon the grace of Jesus and not being governed by their own limitations, 
but rather establishing a trust with Him rooted in his goodness and love? 

I understand that a person’s spirituality is fed by coming to church, participating in the 
liturgy, knowing the warmth of a community, and establishing friendships, which are helpful and 
bring some formation. I also know that this is merely the beginning. So, it is with great patience 
and perseverance that I walk with people as a pastor through the various places where they are in 
their lives. My impatience, for the most part, is private, as I so hope for people to experience the 
fullness of a relationship with Jesus, which is already, by nature of baptism, present within them, 
and to risk everything for it: security, comfort, family, position, and entitlement in all its forms. 
On the one hand, the hypothesis is proven because, in my experience, people can take times of 
pain and suffering and cling to their faith in God with everything in them. Conversely, some 


people do not; they pull away from God, go their own way, separate themselves from community 
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that once was a comfort for them, and live in a host of distorted perceptions of God and their 
unbelief in the love Jesus has for them. Brennan Manning writes, “As living members of His 
Body, our suffering has redemptive significance. It is not a meaningless torture. The suffering of 
each of us in Christ Jesus can bring healing to the whole Body.”*” Yes, spiritual intimacy can be 
achieved; though it may feel rational to pull away from God, it is in blind spiritual irrationality 
where unbelief and disbelief put down roots that feed so many distorted assumptions that tear at 
the fabric of a loving, personal relationship with Jesus. Richard Foster describes the reality of 
what is actually taking place to combat such spiritual irrationality: 

For too long, we have been in a far country: a country of noise and hurry and crowds, a 

country of climb and push and shove, a country of frustration and fear and intimidation. 

And he [God] welcomes us home: home to serenity and peace and joy, home to 

friendship and fellowship and openness, home to intimacy and acceptance and 

affirmation.*° 

That we may have life in His name is so important and purposeful, written by a man 
(John) who had a deep intimacy with Jesus. As the first generation of Jesus’ disciples 
experienced martyrdom, John desired for his readers to understand they, too, may have such 
intimacy with Jesus, the risen one. For as the disciples lived, so they died, as all people will. But 
rather than cling to this weary world in fear of the great unknown, they resisted pulling away 
from God and embraced drawing even closer to the Jesus they loved. The one who had gone 
before them, their tortured and killed rabbi, friend, and Lord made all things possible through His 
suffering, death, and resurrection. John remembered what Jesus told them: “Do not let your 


hearts be troubled. You believe in God, believe also in me. My Father’s house has many rooms; 


if that were not so, would I have told you that I am going there to prepare a place for you?! 
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Such comfort Jesus brings, knowing His disciples’ grief would wound them deeply, a life- 
changing wound that would change them forever. It would make them question all He had taught 
them and all they had experienced in His presence. Jesus reassures them nonetheless: “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come back to and take you with me that you also may be where I 
am.’4? Human beings were created to dwell with God in friendship and love, and to participate in 
the coming of His righteous kingdom. 

The journey in this life, what people were created for, is to be in union with God. Dr. 
Gerald May writes in The Dark Night of the Soul: A Psychiatrist Explores the Connection 
Between Darkness and Spiritual Growth, “The problem for most of us is that we don’t realize 
how united we are with God. Except in rare moments of mystical experience, most of us don’t 


43 The desire to draw closer to God, finding union 


generally feel such intimacy with the Divine. 
with Him and making the necessary transition from religion to faith and relationship is 
paramount to spiritual growth. This can be identified as the ongoing process of spiritual 
maturation. True intimacy with God is a deepening consciousness of the union that already exists 
within. It is the reality of what people possess through baptism and what constitutes the 
deepening of a contemplative inner life. 

In expressing this further, May writes what John of the Cross talks about in union with 
God: “It takes love to realize this union; it happens in love, and however deep the realization is, 


it results in more love. In this manner, John says the soul ‘arrives at perfect union with God 


through love.’’“4 Even through pain, suffering, and the dark nights individuals experience, the 
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expansion of heart and soul can take place. May continues, “This deepening of love is the real 
purpose of the dark night of the soul. This dark night helps us become who we are created to be: 
lovers of God and one another.’*> It requires love and the ongoing abandonment of fear to move 
from the idols of religion to a dynamic, active faith and relationship with Jesus Christ. It is 
through love that this intimacy is achieved. Love is truly the human calling; it is how God knows 
us and how we are to know Him. 

The cross of Christ, that terrifying symbol of suffering, shame, and death in the Roman 
world, will stand as the reality into which all human realities must be molded, whether the world 
believes it or not, whether the Church and its people accept it or not, and whether people accept 
this in their personal lives and stop bowing down to the idols they have created out of personal 
suffering and pain, anxiety and fear. Brennan Manning writes of another who knew such 
suffering, even as he knew Jesus: 

Of the twelve...whom Jesus called in the inner circle of His love, one died by his own 

hand in despair and all the others were murdered except one, John, who lived on for 

almost a hundred years enduring the more terrible martyrdom of not being able to lay 
down his life for Jesus, of living out the years of loneliness with the sight of the beautiful 
face that once his eyes had seen, with the closeness of that human heart upon which he 
had once laid his head.*° 
To have been in such a relationship, Jesus told Thomas, one of the twelve, who did not believe 
he had risen until he could physically see and touch the nail marks in Jesus’ hands and side, 


“Because you have seen me you have believed; blessed are those who have not seen and yet 


believed.”*’ How blessed are those who have not seen Jesus, as John and Thomas did. Jesus 
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called all who have not seen him in that way blessed. May all people revel in and be sustained 
such a blessing from the Lord in times of darkness and doubt. 

The day is coming—and may even be at hand—where the same John who wrote the 
gospel may have also written another book with a future hope, a book written in exile, but not 
without living as one who has overcome his sufferings in Jesus’ name. John wrote: “God’s 
dwelling place is now among the people, and he will dwell with them. They will be his people 
and God himself will be with them and be their God. He will wipe away every tear from their 
eyes. There will be no more death or morning or crying or pain, for the old order of things has 


passed away.’”8 


Soli Deo Gloria 
(To God alone be the glory.) 
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APPENDIX A 


SURVEY 


A Survey on the Responses to God & Human Suffering 
The Reverend Mark Templeman 
October 2018 


This questionnaire is designed to explore Christian beliefs about human suffering. The information you 
provide will be helpful for understanding how Christians perceive God’s response to suffering. This study 
is being conducted by The Rev. Mark Templeman. Please be assured that all of your answers will be kept 
strictly confidential. The information that you provide will be presented only in summary form, in 


combination with the responses of other participants in this study. The answers that you give will never 
be linked with your name. By completing this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a 
voluntary participant in this study. This is an anonymous survey; please do not put your name on this 
questionnaire. 





1. Are there instances where you believe God makes us suffer? 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 

2. How often do you believe God intervenes in our experience of suffering? 

Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 

3. Do you believe that God wants us to learn anything from instances where we are suffering? 
(Yes or No) _ Ifso, what could we learn from it? 

4. In general, do Christians or religious people suffer more than non-religious people? 


Most definitely 1 2 3 4 Notatall 
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5. Does a “spiritual person” suffer differently for his or her faith in Christ? 


(Yes or No) 


6. Faith in God will always bring us healing. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 


7. Time, by itself, will always bring us healing. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 


8. What, in your opinion, can the Bible teach us about working through our suffering with 
God? 


9. In looking back over your life, comment on how emotional or physical suffering has 
affected your 
faith that God loves you. 


10. What positive role, if any, do you believe pain and suffering can play in a person’s life? 
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APPENDIX B 


SEMINAR SERIES 


Seminar 1 


Creation and the Goodness of God 
The God Who Comes Near: The Prologue, John 1: 1-18 


I. 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


Introduction: 


a. 


b. 


It is no mistake that John mirrors the opening of Genesis (Genesis 1:1, In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth; John 1:1, “In the beginning was 
the Word”). 

John states his theology of God right up front. 


God as Creator: 


a. Creation was God’s initiative. (God saw what He created and called it good.) 

b. Jesus existed with God from the beginning before His incarnation. 

c. That which God makes is good. 

d. Adam and Eve give up on God’s goodness and choose their own way; by their 
choice, the universe is torn apart. 

e. As written in Genesis 3: 8-11, God allows Adam and Eve to walk apart, and as 
they do, they are afraid. 

f. They were clothed in God’s goodness and love, and now they are clothed in their 
shame and fear. 

God and humanity: 

a. Throughout the Old Testament, God calls his people back into relationship with 
Him. 

b. It is because He so desires in His goodness to be in relationship with us that He 
sends Jesus to be one of us. 

c. Jesus is born into His Father’s creation, which has been corrupted, and He, too, 


will be subject to suffering, evil, and death. 


God in intimate relationship: 


a. 


b. 
c. 


John 14:9 specifically talks about Jesus making God known (“If you know me, 
you know the Father”). 

Jesus gives us assurance that we are known to God. 

God coming to us in Jesus was not a last-ditch effort; it was purposed before 
creation existed. 


d. In Jesus, we experience God’s goodness and have our image of God healed. 


The goodness, intervention, and love of God is fully revealed in Jesus to His 
creation. 
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Study Guide, Seminar 1 


Open with prayer. 
Read: The Prologue, John 1:1-18, and Genesis 1-3. 
Invite the group to offer opening impressions on the study and scripture passages. 
1. What did you resonate with? Did part of the passage raise questions or present struggles 
in understanding? 


2. John echoes the creation story in his prologue. Does the creation story, including Adam 
and Eve and their choice to walk apart from God, seem only just a myth? 


3. Whose choice was it to separate themselves from God? Whose choice is it now? 

4. Do we make choices that separate us from God? 

5. What is the difference in intellectual and personal belief? 

6. What does it mean to trust that God is good? 

7. Have you ever considered what it might mean to have your misconceptions challenged 


and your image of God healed? 


Exercise, Seminar 1 
Discover a piece of music, hymn, art, or poetry that brings you joy or communicates God’s 
goodness. 


What did this experience mean to you? 
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Seminar 2 


Learning to Trust the Goodness of God — Learning Through Conversation 
The God Who Gives Eternal Life: Jesus Talks with The Woman from Samaria, John 4: 1-42 


I. 


ue 


Ill. 


TV; 


Introduction: 


a. 


b. 


Division among God’s people — separation of North and South kingdom of Israel. 
Samaria was located in the Northern kingdom and was the first to fall. 

The conflict between Jews and Samaritans. The Samaritans were a mixed race 
and the Jews saw them as inferior; yet in Luke 10: 25-37, Jesus tells the story of 
the Good Samaritan. 


An unexpected encounter: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Jesus, a teacher (rabbi), asks a Samaritan woman for water. 

She is stunned that He would associate with her (a good debate). 

Jesus challenged her long-held religious beliefs (the what we “know’’). She was 
both right and wrong. 


Eternal life: 


a. Dimensions of water. Frozen water and steam are of no use to her. 

b. Jesus makes the point that the living water He can give will come from an endless 
spring. He will be the well and the source of water. 

c. Jesus removes physical obstacles that hinder our understanding of him. For Jew 
and Samaritan, and ultimately Gentiles, Jesus turns worship upside down. The 
very thing we think we know is the very thing that holds us back. 

The goodness of God: 

a. Jesus feeds on the goodness of his Father as food and fulfillment of what He was 
sent to do. 

b. Jesus stays with the Samaritans for a few days. Many believed and dared to trust 
in God’s goodness through their relationship with Jesus. 

c. Can you imagine how the outcast Samaritans must have felt and their 
understanding of God changed? How true for us and our misconceptions. 

d. Jesus teaches through conversation with love and patience. 
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Study Guide, Seminar 2 


Open with prayer. 


Read John 4:1-42, Jesus Talks with The Woman from Samaria. 


Invite the study group to offer opening impressions on the study and scripture passages. 


1. 


What observations do you have from Jesus’ interaction with the Samaritan woman at the 
well? 


Do you think Jesus is put off or enjoys a good debate? 


How can we be right and wrong about our Christian convictions? About our beliefs about 
God’s goodness? 


What beliefs do we have about God (what we’re sure of) that might be obstacles to 
experiencing God’s goodness and healing? 


If the basis of a relationship is trust, how is it possible to trust someone who is not good? 
Has anything ever happened in your life to make you feel your trust in God is misplaced? 
Think about the times you may felt disappointed with God. Please share your thoughts 


and feelings. 


Exercise, Seminar 2 


Find a stone at the beach that is beautiful or interesting and take a walk on the beach and think of 
what it might mean to open your heart to God and just have a conversation. 


Write down your thoughts or impressions in a private journal. 
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Seminar 3 


Our Perception of God 
The God Who Restores Sight: Healing of a Blind Man (John 9:1-41) 


I. 


VI. 


Introduction: 
Wrong assumptions; In John 9:2, Jesus addresses wrong beliefs by His disciples, when 
they asked, “who sinned: man born blind or his parents?” 


. In John 9:3, Jesus says, neither. He gives the reason, “This happened so that the works of 


God might be displayed in him.” 
Jesus heals the blind man by mixing mud with His saliva and putting it on the man’s eyes. 
He tells the man to go wash in the Pool of Siloam. 


The identity of the man whose sight was restored is debated: 
Pharisees did not believe the man was born blind until they talked to his parents. 
The parents did not want to admit that Jesus healed their son, as they knew that in doing 
so, they would be thrown out of the synagogue. 
The Pharisees throw the man out. 


Two additional wrong assumptions: 
The blind man says that God does not listen to sinners. 


. Pharisees tell him he was steeped in sin at birth. 


Physical blindness/spiritual blindness: 
Which is greater—the blind man receives his sight, or he comes to believe in Jesus as the 
Son of God? 


. In this instance, both physical healing and belief are tied together. 


Jesus pursues the man He healed: 
Jesus goes after the man when He finds out that the Pharisees threw the man out of the 
synagogue. 


. Jesus asked, “Do you believe in the Son of Man?” (John 9:35) 


Jesus states, “For judgment I have come into this world so the blind will see, and those 
who see will become blind.” (John 9:39) 

Some Pharisees asked Jesus, “Are we blind, too?” (John 9:40) 

Jesus answers, “If you were blind, you would not be guilty of sin, but now that you claim 
you can see, your guilt remains.” (John 9:41) 


Spiritual intimacy contrasted with spiritual blindness distorts our perception of God, 
ourselves, and others: 
It isolates and separates us in community. 


b. It inhibits a maturing relationship with Jesus. 


It produces untold suffering on ourselves and others. 
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Study Guide, Seminar 3 


Open with prayer. 


Read John 9: 1-41, Healing of a Blind Man. 


Invite the group to offer opening impressions on the study and scripture passages. 


1. 


Zs 


Who was truly blind in this passage? 


What is the importance of understanding the Pharisees’ perception of their justification 
for not believing the blind man? 


. How have you seen this play out in religion today? 


What are the consequences of the Pharisees’ type of understanding of God? 


. Do you believe that we were steeped in sin at birth? 


If so, how does this reflect your understanding of a loving God? 


. In what ways do you see yourself as blind? 


Exercise, Seminar 3 


Find and hold a small, familiar object in your hands. 


Sit outside in a safe place, and put on a blindfold, or close your eyes. 


Become aware of your other senses; become aware of your feelings; become aware of your 
thoughts. 


What did you hear? 


What did you see? 


How did this make you feel? 


What type of sight do you long for in your life right now? 


Have you ever asked God to begin the process of healing you in this way (blindness)? 
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Seminar 4 


The God Who Conquers Death (Part 1): The Death & Resurrection of Lazarus 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Introduction—A curious combination: 

a. Relationship with Mary, Martha, and Lazarus as shown in John 11:5-6: “Jesus 
loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus. When he heard that Lazarus was sick, he 
stayed where he was two more days.” 

Demonstrates a deep connection with what God allows and what needs to die. 

c. Jesus does not prevent them from suffering, nor did He make them suffer, but 
they felt forsaken. Jesus allows his friend die. 

d. Jesus returns to Bethany to comfort Mary and Martha. 

e. It seems that Jesus deliberately wasn’t there. In John 11:32 Mary says to Jesus, 
“Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have died.” 

f. As Mary wept, Jesus wept with her; Jesus weeps with us in our pain. 


Jesus is the resurrection and the life: John 11: 25-26 

a. Jesus comforts Mary and Martha 

b. He reveals to them in their loss who he is. I AM the Resurrection and the life 

c. Those who believe though they die will live. 

d. Jesus asks Martha if she believes this. She makes her confession that he is the 
Messiah, the Son of God. John 11:27. 

e. She believes before Jesus raises Lazarus. She trusts in his comfort and love. 


Jesus is criticized by religious leaders. John 11:37: “Could not he who opened the 
eyes of the blind man kept this man from dying?” 


a. Yet another wrong assumption. 

b. Jesus is moved once again. 

c. Jesus raises Lazarus from the dead. 

d. “Many of the Jews came to believe in Jesus.” John 11: 45 

e. Others hatch a plot to have Him put to death. John 11: 46-57 

Dark and foreboding 

a. Jesus raising Lazarus from the dead accomplishes three things: 
if Foreshadows/gives context to His disciples of His impending death; 
il. Reveals deeper blindness within those who see the miracle and do not 


know what to do with it. What do you do with something you don’t 
know what do with? You criticize, avoid, or kill it; 
ili. Jesus demonstrates God’s sovereignty over death and life. 
b. Mary and Martha feeling forsaken, is a feeling Jesus experiences while dying. 
“God, why weren’t you there when I needed you most?” 
d. Jesus’ answer: I AM! At what point will relationship with Jesus in his mercy and 
grace be our frame of reference? 


QO 
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Study Guide, Seminar 4 
Open with prayer. 
Read John 11:1-44, The Death & Resurrection of Lazarus. 
Invite the group to offer opening impressions on the study and scripture passages. 
1. Why do you think is was so important for to John include the raising of Lazarus into his 
gospel? 


2. Why did Jesus wait so long to return to Bethany to be with Mary and Martha after 
hearing his friend, their brother, Lazarus was ill? 


3. Martha and Mary both, at different times, say to Jesus when he finally arrives: “Lord, if 
you had been here, my brother would not have died.” Does Martha make an accusation or 
a statement of faith? 


4. Jesus knew he was going to raise Lazarus from the dead. Why does John say that Jesus 
was deeply moved as the sisters wept for their brother? 


5. Why was it not enough for some gathered, to have seen Jesus give the blind man sight, 
and associate that with not being able to keep his friend Lazarus from dying? What is the 
implication? 


6. Have you ever felt that God did not seem to care about a particular loss you have 
experienced? 


7. When have you felt God’s silence? What did it seem to say to you? 


Exercise, Seminar 4 


When you wonder were God is during difficult times, imagine you are alongside Jesus like Mary 
and Martha. Picture yourself in their place, weeping, yet trusting, loving their Lord, but 
questioning why he wasn’t there. Allow yourself to imagine Jesus weeping alongside you in your 
pain and darkness. Offer a breath prayer: Abba, I am your beloved. Or, Abba, you give me life. 
Allow Jesus to enter this sacred space with you and enter it with him. Be with him there. 
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Seminar 5 


A Relationship Like No Other 
The God Who Suffers & Serves: Jesus Washes His Disciples’ Feet, Crucifixion, and Death of 
Jesus, John 13: 1-17 and John 17-19. 


I. Introduction: 
b. What happened during dinner. 
c. More of the same...of God’s goodness. Stripping down, kneeling down. 


II. The way of love: 

Why would Jesus wash His disciples’ feet? 

b. An extension of the meal, the Eucharist—another way of feeding His disciples. 
c. The Son of God kneels before His followers, and kneels before us. 

d. Foot washing is far more than a symbol; it is servanthood, the way of life. 


= 


I. Jesus is arrested, tried, and put to death: 

a. He was born for this. 

b. The master plan of salvation (Jesus’ death was purposed by His father before the 
creation of the world). 
Evil, pain, and suffering do their worst. 
Jesus’ suffering and death provide context for His followers. 
Through Jesus’ suffering and death, evil becomes limited in its power and scope. 
Death in all its forms (physical, emotional, spiritual, etc.) is the only way to life. 


mE BO 


IV. A gateway like no other: 

a. God does not stop His beloved Son from being brutalized, tortured, and killed. 

b. The Father was with His Son through every moment of what Jesus experienced, 
even when Jesus felt completely forsaken. 

c. When we feel forsaken, we buy into one of evil’s greatest deception; we buy into 
something that simply is not real (another form of spiritual blindness). 


d. Jesus’s death places the world’s misperceptions of God on the Cross. 


V. We have yet to claim our inheritance: 
a. Eternal life is not just about Heaven and all our misconceptions of it. 
b. We fight for life, but cling severely to death. 
c. When we cling to death and suffering, we refuse to live out of love and 
relationship. 


VI. = A different kind of marriage: 
a. Redemptive suffering: Allowing Jesus to place the reality of our pain and 
suffering into his, who encompasses all of ours, and unites it with His own. 
b. Redemptive intimacy: The real honeymoon never ends. 
c. God does not cause our pain and suffering, He comes to redeem it. 
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Study Guide, Seminar 5 
Open with prayer. 


Read John 13: 1-17 and John 17-19, Jesus Washes His Disciples’ Feet; and Crucifixion and 
Death of Jesus. 


Invite the group to offer opening impressions on the study and scripture passages. 


1. Why did Jesus, as John recorded in his Gospel, wash His disciples’ feet? 

2. Why does Jesus tell His disciples to do the same for one another? 

3. How do you imagine God was with His Son when Jesus felt forsaken on the Cross? 

4. Jesus put His complete trust in His Father, and in doing so allowed Himself and His 
Father to let the unimaginable to happen to Him. What kind of father does that? What 
kind of father allows that? 

5. When all you see is your pain, you cannot see God. What do you make of this statement? 

6. What needs to die in your life for new life to begin? 


7. In what ways can your relationship with Jesus mature and grow? 


Exercise, Seminar 5 
Find a quiet space, inside or outside, and imagine the Crucifixion as God’s love letter to you. 
How would you respond with a letter of your own? 


Write a letter, poem, or story to express your love in return. 
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Seminar 6 


The God Who Conquers Death (Part 2): The Death & Resurrection of Jesus: John 19 & 20 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Introduction: 
Jesus is anointed at Bethany and comes into Jerusalem hailed as king. 


. Jesus predicts His death in John 12:28: “It is for this reason Jesus comes. Jesus 


says, “Father, glorify your name.” 
His Father responds, and the crowd heard it. As written in John 12:28: “I have 
glorified it and I will glorify it again.” 


. Jesus shares with His disciples the reason for His death and has extended time 


with them before He is arrested. 


Jesus raising Lazarus from the dead provides context for His disciples when His 
father raises Him from the dead. From John 17:21, “I am in the Father; the Father 
is in me.” 

a. For the disciples and those who saw the resurrection of Lazarus, it was not 
enough for them to truly understand what was going to happen to Jesus 
and his resurrection that would follow. 

b. Where was God? 

c. We have the same criticisms of God, without the privilege of seeing 
Lazarus raised from the dead, or seeing Jesus raised from the dead. 

d. Herein lies much of our suffering and utter blindness to how, when, and 
where God is at work in our lives. 


For such blindness, Jesus dies: 

a. After Jesus is buried, Mary finds the stone rolled away and the tomb empty. 

b. Mary’s grief is palpable. She wonders what has happened to Jesus’ body. 

c. Jesus appears to her, though she does not recognize him in bodily resurrected 
form, until Jesus calls her by name, “Mary.” 


At the point of Jesus’ resurrection, the universe changes: 

a. While death, pain, and suffering were emptied at the cross, it still was limited 
in its scope. 

b. Through His resurrection, Jesus redeems all death, pain, and suffering. 

c. Mercy and the furious love of God put on display for the world. 


Forgiveness: A future we must live into: 

a. By God’s grace, we give our pain and suffering to Jesus, not only to be joined 
with His, but to be fully redeemed. 
Claiming our inheritance of redemption and love. 

c. Understanding and practicing a life of forgiveness. 

d. Living relationship with Jesus, in the Holy Spirit through suffering love. 
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Study Guide, Seminar 6 
Open with prayer. 
Read John 19 & 20. 
Invite the group to offer opening impressions on the study and scripture passages. 
1. Why was Jesus’ death and resurrection likened to that of Lazarus? What is its 
significance? 


2. How are we completely blinded with what we know and set free by that which we don’t 
know or fully understand? 


3. How does Jesus’ resurrection—the great promise of Easter—change His disciples? 
4. How does it change us? 

5. How do we find our hope in Jesus’ resurrection? 

6. How do we learn to give over our pain and suffering to Jesus to be redeemed? 


7. What do we do with such love? How do we appropriate it to our lives and the lives of 
others? 


Exercise, Seminar 6 


Recall a familiar Easter hymn. What does that hymn remind you of? How does it shape your 
relationship with Jesus? 


Why is the Easter liturgy so powerful? 


As you listen to the familiar Easter hymn, think about how the resurrection. Why did Mary not 
recognize Jesus at first and assume he was the gardener? 


Write/journal what Jesus’ resurrection feels like to you. List pieces of this puzzle that are visible 
and known to you, and try to identify the puzzle pieces that may be missing 
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Suggested Reading for Further Study 


Foster, Richard J., Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, HarperCollins, New York, NY, 1992 
Guyon, Madame Jeanne, Union With God, The SeedSowers, Sargent, GA, 1999 
Keller, Timothy, Walking With God Through Pain and Suffering, Dutton, New York, NY, 2013 


Lawrence, Brother, of the Resurrection, The Practice of the Presence of God, Random House, 
New York, NY, 1977 


Manning, Brennan, Zhe Ragamuffin Gospel, Moltnomah Publishers, Inc., Sisters, OR, 2000 
Manning, Brennan, The Relentless Tenderness of Jesus, Revell, Grand Rapids, MI, 2004 


May, Gerald G., The Dark Night of the Soul: A Psychiatrist Explores the Connection Between 
Darkness and Spiritual Growth, HarperCollins, New York, NY, 2004 


Nouwen, Henri J.M., Life of the Beloved, The Crossroad Publishing Co., New York, NY, 1992 
Nouwen, Henri J.M., The Wounded Healer, Doubleday, New York, NY, 1979 

Oliver, Mary, Devotions, Penguin Press, New York, NY, 2017 

Russell, A.J., God Calling, Barbour & Co., Westwood, NJ, 1985 


Young, Wm. Paul, Zhe Shack, Windblown Media, Newbury Park, CA, 2007 
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